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MEETING WITH PLO, Bonn Eo Cé pirali Minister Has Klein 1 (left) 
with the PLO's Economic Affairs Minister, Abu Ala, in Tunis. They met as Herr 
Klein completed a tour of North Africa durlng which he vislted Mauritania, 


A Dhens Syuls Sau) 


Warsaw Put Butens. he lece Luclu 
lor Ste Mot be he dels mum ol 
Du ussa. llcad, i urls slow iis 
ability 10 Function is ù communily of in- 
fellectuil and pifilicaî véducs. û guiil rep? 
cutediy stressed in Bonn, al respund 4? 
change in the Eas hy presenting ils syn 
lets. 

Note is guing 1 Ask the alliiree t+ 
seri dM iS weapons in hhind Faith. But ir 
must Carn TO delind iS Min esks ilong 
pPalitical lines anıl work together with the 
East mM reduce cunfromation and inm- 
prove coopgralinn and commun security. 

This presupposes the existence of canr- 
vincing disırmanıidıH idcus for all arms 
cutegories, If the summil in May pro” 
duces no morc Man {he lowest common 
denominator for disarmament instead of 
the prochnimed "overall concept" the xlli- 
ance will have started its fifth decade po- 

yr 
E Thomas Afeyer 
(Kilner Standt-Anzeîger, Colugne, | April | YX} 


Morocco, Algeria and Tunlsia. 

cign Mlinisler Flans-Dictrich Cicmsehcr. 
pL ut lou -les Cl Hvine ind public 
a) pathy lul Gultbuchios dC JUS OIC 
items which kindle scepticism. 

There gre demands Tur uncqUiveocil 
German support tor NEW Iiuissilcs i5 it tehl 
of couruge und ioyalty; miltary circle, 
dnd not just Torcign unes, insist on tt return 
tu the old defence siùunchiness. 

The Federal Republic. wlıich alwys lite 
hùudl tu pay û specktl price in buh Financial 
antl psycholugicul terns for defence id 
security, hus to exlend ils period of mili- 
tary servic al û lime of growing disırma- 
ment tn stay "Acceptahle” for Niatn, 

1s the alliancd a viable institution if us- 
sessed as more than just the sum totil of 
its armament arsenals and armies? 

lt does not matter low often the Ger- 
man Nato secrelary-general and others 
like-minded claim all disarmament ideas 
were born In Ihe West and only later 
adopled by the East, the public feel thal 
Nato has lost the peace iniliative to the 


The hopes Nato pinned on Stalin's suc- 
cessor afler !953 remained unfulfilled for 
many years. The detente initiated above all 
by the German Ostpolitik of Willy Brandi 
and Walter Scheel suffered serious sel 
backs, for example, Brezhnev’s arms poli= 
Cy itucl expansionist MUYE. 

Delenê wıs iso impeded by aempis 
hy lhe West lo diclule the terms uf Iruc- 
dom amd security. Events İn internal histo- 
ry arc sUll stopping Nuto developing une 
polilicil voice and conuuan interests. 

There was de Ginlle's decision tn pull 
France uut of the military command, dis- 
putes between lhc Grecks and the Turks 
ind the Hg-0F-war over disurmament tind 
missile modernisation. 

A nmr stumbling-block has been the 
lack uf a purmernhip with aquul rizhts be- 
Iwcen Americ and Us Europwan allies. 

During all lle difleul Sluges, Iron the 
Coll War. through lhe period ul undisy 
cacSience lo ote inl the Hr uc 
cCEalul DALIAN HIGY cù, LC GLI Lsdlis 
were always f special chapter in Nata, 

The alliance was bisically complete 
when, in L953. Ihe Federal Republic 
julned. Yet Germa] membership was al 
wiys marked by it double Jilemnıi. The 
Germans suıght dnd found protcctiun, Dut 
it wus only for one "DolF uf Gerntutny'. 

And uur ticnds and dllies also soughı 
protection aginst the Gernans and tlie 
historically rooted nightmare of German 
Sundernege. 

The Germans were thercknre integrated 
into the Nato framework, and Nato was, ûs 
Karsten Voigl claimed, always an irıstru- 
ment to control Bonn’s security policy. 

In some allied areas, notably in certain 
circles in the USA and Britain, Germany 
still isn't vicwed as an ally above suspicion. 
German Deutschlandpolitik, crusades for 
detente and an acknowledgemenl of the 
East Blor's reform efforts by Bonn For- 


Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin carved up 
Europe into spheres of influence. 

US Secretary of State Baker said {hat he 
therefore .şees no need for such. agree- 
menis,. What was happening in. Eastern 
Europe was happening in any case witlıoul 
Anıerican influence. 

Buı Washington's foreign-policy ap- 
praisal cannot alter lhe fact thal coopera- 
tion between the two superpowers is the 
most important faetor for world pcace, 
This ineludes much of what Kissinger 
would like to formalise. 

‘There is one topic which no-ono in 
Washington is keen on addressing here. 
Whul is going to happen ta Eùsl Ger- 
muny? Baker's new press spgkeswaman 
simply, replied hal she could not com” 
ment. 

"This could be inlerprcted as meaning 
that {he mirimuım possible chunge can be 
expectel along the inner-German.- border 


und in Berlin. . Siegfried Maruhn.. 
(Mannheimer Morgen, [April | YkY) 


Kissinger back 
inthe picture 
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ion. He wauıld like Moscoyy give its neigh” 
bours more independence. In. relurn the 
West should promise nol to e اا‎ 
lage of changes. 

` The Bush Adnıinistration feels ان‎ 
about conperation formated in this way. 

. It constantly refers to joint projects and 
expects tha Soviet Union lo make conces- 
sions and show restraint in all crisis nreus, 
In Central Amıerica,. Ihe Middle ERS, 
Kanıpuchca. . 

. In. Europe, however, il fearfully recalls 
the spirit of Yalta, the conference pt:which 


Hi? Kissinger, former security advis- 
er and US Secretary of State and now 
the highly-paid head of a consultancy firm, 
is viewed by many people in ıe UŞA as 
an ‘eminence grise ofthe new US govern- 
ment. أ‎ 

Not only is Kissinger a welcome adviser 
in the White House, but two of his prev’ 
ously closeşt . colleagues, Snowcroft . and 

Eagleburger, .hold key positions in the 
Bush Administration. 0 

This explains why what is. now. çalled 
{he Kissinger Plan is being taken seriously, 

Basically, Kissinger has done no more 
than to. formulate what : Washington (and 
its allies) haş alrendy .set itself as a task: 
how. should the Wesf, .reqçt to the giddy 
pace of developments in the East Rloc? 
. How can it help Poland, .Flungary and 
tlıe.other East Bloc states win ınore free 
don and prosperity withoul jepardising 
peace in Europê?. ıı! 

Kissinger is.tepued'to support more in 
tensive cooperation with the Soviet, Un- 
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his year sees the 40th anniversary of 

both the Nato and the Federal Repuh- 
fie of Germany. The two cvents are closely 
linked. 

The milikury ulliunce of the West und 
the western German Post-war slate were 
lic result of efforts to prevent the political 
and military expiunsionı of the Stalinist enı- 
pire in the East. 

The Nato alliance ilwiys hid iı unique 
umd vil guificuncd fut {he xule Ang 
the ideological line of demarcation divid- 
ing Eurupe. 

Nate's birlhdiy wis cilebriated with idl 
ihe usul pomp tnd ceremony in Brussels, 
A summil confercnce at the cud of Mfiy 

designed primarily 1u piye lhe way fir 
merc disarmanCem is Piuincd i Uv cul- 
mination of festivities, 

AÃ successful summil would more tht 
befit the occisiun, vince the illiance must 
respond tu polilical chante 10 û treiiler' C\- 
tent than at ny timc in 1h it. 

The conseyucncrs of lis press of 
change will only becume clciur afler nure 
is known iubuut the real prospecls lor 
Gorhachuv’s reforns, 

As the western alliance cunnort simply 
sil buck and wait until {his development 
has been cunıplelted it mun dct naw, In 
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terms of security policy the basic problem 
is how to retain sufficient reserves to pro”. 
tect Western Europe yet at the same time 
grasp the opportunity of mutual arrhs re“ 
duction, 

In general political terms the ability of 


, he West to replace the era of confront" 


tion by an era of cooperation is at stake. . 

` For Nato this would mean: changink 
from being a primarily military group aim- 
İhg tn prevent war to, being a peace alli 


` Ance witlı a mainly political orientation. 


Over tht past four decades this has ok 
appened sometimes because Nato did 


' Mot want it tO but more often ‘because of 


the situation in East Bloc coûntries. E 


German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varled 
landscapes, And so you 
needn't take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 


Start in the south with . 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard teli of Landshut, a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world's largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Lübeck. 


Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
~— from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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Beethovenstrasse 6, D-6000 Frankfuri/M. 
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1 Lûbeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwãbisch Hall 
4 Berchtesgaden 
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Coalition in a crisis that 
breaks most of the rules 


had the imtellectual power to nıake a 
fundamental political change. 

An observer who is above suspicion, 
the editor-in-chief of the Catholic Hfer- 
cer Korrespontlenz, David Seeber, said- 
six months ago that Kohl “usually prac- 
tises compromise as if it were the end 
and not the means of politics." 

This criticism hits the nail on the 
head: if compromise is ıhe aim this uim 
can be neither clear nor coınpelling, 
` Whıni mùkes matters worse it thal the 
CDU does not appear {n be able to rea- 
lise that it lacks conceptual substance. 

ls hcehaviour following the eleclion 
defents in Berlin and Frinkfurt demon- 
strates this all too clearly. 

If its only response to thi crisis is to 
hartl uut a few morc favours here and 
there (child benefit, student's granis, 
ete.) this means that il is unwilling to 
bulge fron its PrEYiGUS COurSE. 

The tendency 10 reshuffle ministerial 
portfolios moves in the same dircetion. 

AS If his could bring about the intel- 
lectual breukthruugh. the inspiration uf 
now ideas! 

Kurt Bicdenkopf righlly Cnplutsisvud 
that te CDU'S main mistake is 10 seek 
errurs 0 orEiSAHotal mud persunnel 
slrucUres insleml ol "levcluping cun- 
tenl-related perspeciilus.” 

Admittedly. this is cosicr sid than 
dunce. The Saciul Demncrits knw jun! 
how difficult this ı«. 

Ihe SPD bisl ules tum Ui 
SAM COUCCPEUN io PDMS IC™ iis Lh 
4 ا111‎ 

bc uuly dlclchuc is Lal IL 13 CitsIUI 
to disguise this fact Hf you dott have the 


` fannoverfthe Allgemeine 


ıpunsibilits ol covernmcnt del iıre 
Rût lere to take political actin. 

SPD leader Huns-Jochên Vuyel is al- 
xo inYIhing hut i charismatic figure. He 
is the purly's administrator or managCr 
rather than its imellêctual leaclcr., 

In terms of their political pru- 
urammes {he parties have convirged tu 
such an cxtent that voters find il diffi- 
cult to detect any substantial differ 
ences. 

The mùjor question is whether this 
tack of distinct contours is the incvit- 
able result of the efforts by both parties 
to appeal ta the “political centre,” 

This tendency appears to make both 
parties afraid of departing from the 
well-trndden paths of conventional pol- 
ics. 

It increases lhe appeal af those poaliti- 
cians and parties who/which atiract 
publicity wilh their extremist remarks 
and lhus give the impression of offering 
a new and fresh alternative. : 

‘This is not so much connected with 
“right-wing” and “lefi-wing” as with the 
boredom arid disenchantment resulting 
from the prayer-whecl manner in which 
stereotyped party-political. slpgans are 
regurgitated. ' ا‎ 

` Politics is .more than just shunting 
trains around a narshalling yard. 

. ‘People want lo know where the {rain 
is heading and must' be convinced that 
1he destination ts the right one, 

This recyuires the resolution of intel- 
lectual. leadership: Will this cıncrge? A 
good dose of stepticism is appropriate, 

Wolfgang Wagner‏ : ا 

{Hannoversche Algemelne, 25 Marah !9KY) 


he crisis confronting the Kohl gov- 
crument in Bonn and tht CDU flics 
in the face of all paulitical experience. 

Governments usually need nol worry 
about elections if the economy is doing 
well. 

If the mancy keeps on rolling in peo- 
ple are generally satisfied, and satisfied: 
vaters see no reason to vote pgovern- 
ments oul. 

The German econonıy has been doing 
well for seven years and there is ı10 sign 
uf a downturn in 1990. Bu voters are 
turning lhgir backs on the CDU — and 
on a large scale, 

There are many cxplanalions, most 
with some truth.The influx, of people 
from other countries — regardless of 
whether they ure ethnic German cemi- 
grants or asylum applicanıs — has lal 
to frustration and fears about 1he [u- 
lure. 

Trust in the honestly of CDU politi- 
cians has diminished since the Barschel 
affair and perpcetuidl squabbling in 
Bonn, within lhe CDU ûs well is be- 
tween the CDU, CSU and FDP. has 
turned some aguinsl the party. 

They are selling their polities so pe- 
arly thûl the impressien is guincul of il 
complete less uf the art ol political mar- 
keting. 

All this. however, is an uversim pii 
cation. Fhe centre-right cunlilion doy - 
erument which cume to power in Bunun 
in JYS82/83 afler Helmut Schnuidt wis 
teppledl quickly wintcd opportunilius. 

Then. mo vcs dave thc zippPTo al 
li ihe Hertel, thc andancuied puliky 
change, proniisel hy (he canservalive- 
liberal government, But it soon hccimic 
clear that here were nu clear ilcis bu- 
hind the catchword. 

This and that was reformed ind i 
great deal did move in the riglıt direc- 
tian. But the new shurcs té which Hel- 
mut Koll and his Followers hud pro- 
mised remiaincd vipuc. ûs iF veiled in 
some Miaze. 

lı is hard 10 get enthusiustic aboul g- 
ing on ù vague journey. The CDU's eri- 
sis is basicaHy rooted in the lack of atirr- 
ing ideas rather than in political errors 
— uf which there have heen plenty in re- 
cent years. 

A well-known social philosopher was 
unfortunately correct in his harsh judge- 
ment thut the CDU has "degenerated in- 
to a politically characterless party o 
conformily." : 

With a few exceptions, such as the 
resolution with which the deployment of 
the medium-range missiles was pushed 
through at the beginning. of the 1980s, 
the government has always followed the 
‘Jine.of ieastresistance, .' ....1 ° 

` Instead of showing people clear per- 
spectives It mixed up a concoction lack- 
ing all.contours. n 

' ‘Tt would be wrang to claim that noth- 
ing élse is possible in a democracy. Both 
Ronald Reagan and Margaret Thatcher, 
for example, presented a political vision 
and were uble (o translate these visîons 
into reality in many respects. The‘voters 
went along... : . e. 

' Willy Brandt's Ostpolitik also roused 
the: majority of voters. Ludwig. Erhard 
mude history with his concapt of the 
free market economy as did Konrarl 
Adenauer with his policy of commit- 
ment lo the West, . - i ei 
. The .vaters‘have ulways showed their 


` appreciation fora clearly‘outlined goal. 


The unfortunate: thing aboul Kohl 
right'from the start was ‘that.he has nat 


the workers in the Solidarity movemen! 
are determined to grisp the chance fora 
lasting improvement. Poland has nat 
given. 

What better gesture could there he 
than for the Germans to give a helping 
hand in what night be the break- 
through? 

Kohl is willing. Although he has quite 
righly been criticised because uf cer- 
tain weaknesses, he has single-mindedly 
pursued a policy nf detenle. 

Whether this is hecause of belated in- 
sights or because of pressure by his For- 
eign Minister, Hans-Dietrich Gensther 
dues not really marter. It'ş. {hé result 
which counts, 

One of the Moscow's and „Poland's 


=i HOME AFFAIRS 
Ripple effect 
threatens 
foreign policy 


Stilnet GtadtIrgelgir 


E government is suffering one set- . 


back after anotlTer jJustata-time —majar concessions, . allowing a large- 


scale exodus of elhnic Germans, has bhe- 
cume a real prublem fur Bonu. 

The Schmidt government had to fight 
hard for this concession and provide a 
huge loan for 1he resettlement of 
100,0ÛU ethnic Germans. This achicve- 
nent was ralecl as a success ut that time, 

The Poles.are now willing to lot eth- 
nic Germans foster their eultural iden1- 
iy to an extent ence unimaginiıble. 

But exiles organisations heruure ot 
sutislied. They now sec their hig chunce. 

They find allies in the conservulive 
parties whu ure worried about heir pro- 
specets during the next clecliuns. 

This explains why they reject iny 
form uf financial assistance for Poland. 

As in the fivld of Deutschlandpulilik, 
Alfred Dregger presents hinselt us their 
spokesman. 

He not only warns the Chancellor unl 
CDU chairmin, Mul alse almust threut- 
euingly innuunces Ihit i1 is completely 
uudlecıded whether Kuhl will travel to 
Polind iat all as planned lar May. 

There iS mote it vake hin MoI liv 
pC oH 4 HCUR and Hu a 
struincd relationship. 

Whether Poland uchicve 4 hrceak- 
thruuzh te morc democracy, freedum 
aU human tighis — is iıı Hungûary — 
ind hus cebians greater prrsperily iy 
importanl, perhaps decisitc. for Ihe 
process af restructuring in tert Lu- 
rupee isi whol. 

Success in Poland would mean that 
East Germiny would ùlşo be unible lu 
evade such chanpes. 

In this process, which the rest uf 
Western Europe almost indifferently 
observes, the Federal Republic uf Ger- 
many assumes û central role. 

Any impairmenl means missing a his- 
torical opportunity and acting iıgainsi 
the nalional German interest, 

Hans Schuitz 
{(Külner Sıadi-Anzeiger, Cnlngnê, 
13 March 1K) 


`. Continued from page 2 


is to drop lhe proceedings againsl Yelt- 
sin for allegedly damaging the party's 
„unity, lf, the, .party’s reformist. wing, 

ould EE te ROO‏ 1 ب 
experiences of capitalism,, wishes to‏ 
learn lessons from the elëction result of‏ 

26 Marclı it need only take a closér look 
at the history of the European House. - 

.In the 19th century the ruling 'cinsses 
were confronted by economic and poli- 
tical processes of changê which they 
were no’ longer able to sipprêss, 
` They discovered that’ parliamentary 
constitutions and extended franchise 
were unèvoidable; bul Ûy na means 
meant their decline. 

' The Soviet Union slands io gain subh- 
stantially if nt least some of the hitherto 
wuyvering parly members come .tO the 
same. .realisation' in the lighli of. the 


Marchelections.’ ‘i11... 
ا‎ ı <: Ghristin Schmidt-Hdiuer 
. .' {Dle Zeiu, Hamburg, 31 March 1989) 


when it needs to he strong. Hs domestic 
crisis is beginning adversely to affecı 
foreign policy. 

The outstanding event of the first six 
months of 1989 will be Mikhail Gorba- 
chov's visit to Bonn in Junê. 

For Gorbachov, Germany still plays a 
key role in the inprovenient of Erısl- 
West relalions as a whole, 

Ir is hoped that a.joint declaration in 
Bonn will give lhe Final sciûl of approvil 
tu the new chapter in bilateral relations 
between these Iwo countries, 

But since Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
visil l0 Mloscow in October, he his 
changed his stance cunsiderably. His 
conservative union (CDU and CSÛI) is 
under pressure from extrcemisl right- 
wing purtivs. 

Although these purlics ure theni- 
selves nu threat to Bonn’s Foreign puli- 
cy. their grouing populuriy is giving 
vunlidence l0 conscrvalives within thc 
cualition. 

Gorbachev will be welcamed by 1u 
host whose party will be put tw lhe lust 
stl) after his deepal lure in.luu mMunı- 
cipal elections and in the Europetun 
election. 

Pundits Feel Kohls political fue will 
depend un Ne uutcemic. 

Garbachav’s visit is likely l» he ie- 
campiunicd by plcnly of national scnti- 
ment. Although muxı Guvrmans support 
tlusnost und perestroika. a big minority 
sU vicws the Soviet Univ with suspi- 
cian. 

Ahuve all. this minority tends to 
gauge Gorbachov’s willingness to mike 
concessions in terms of his stance on the 
German Question. 

Yet no matter how cool the relation- 
shin between the Soviet Union and the 
GDR may have become the Soviet lead- 
er will not back down un this issue. 

The climate between Bonn and East 

: Berlin has already cooled down anyway 
as a result of the behaviour of the GDR, 

In this situation Bonn will be gener- 


. Ols lowards Eastern Europe if it sees 


returns. : 

‘But what are significant concessions 
in lhe êyeş of national conservatives and 
right-wing extremiştş? e lagk both a 
sense of proportion'and of fealty, °’ 


The abrupt change ih ‘thé domestiè 


policy climate here could have dramatic 
implications for the intended normalisa- 
tion of the relationship to Poland in an 
effort to promotereconclliation in the 
SÛth year since the Hitler invasion. 
Despite all' the effort even the 
Schmidt government was  inable to 
bring this about, adlthough the Poles 
, (And the Soviéts) were'to blame. 
.. Poland now secs to be willing and 
: able té prolide’a reliable bHsis for such 
' a process. Not only moves ‘towards 
democratisation ahd a fundaméntal 
, Cêononiic reform justify this Optimism. 
The 'more decisive factor is the emerg- 
ing wil! to pool all national forces. ’ 
As opposed tothe Soviet Union, both 
lhe .intellectuals and, for the first tine, 
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out Ihe involvement of the Supreme §, 
viel. 

Gorbachov has hewn pressing for ney 
ownership forms, privule COQpefratiy 
and private leusing structures for su 
lime now, 

Fe has enphasised that without tk 
restructuring of the socialist ownery; 
structures lhe new methods of CONOR 
cal management will remain ineffoeti, 
alien elements in the system. 

The last Central Commitee plenun 
however, tailored this into a “relrn" 
which still affords priority to gy 
ownership. 

Boris Yelstin now seeks conflicrk 
er than compromise with this appror 

The formula put out by tlre Sibi 
engineer resembles in its sinplicityle. 
in's slogun of “Bread, Peace, Landa 
improvement of the ovêral SUPpIY sit 
dlion, i radical reduction of armamer 
ancl space travel, the deprivation of 1k 
power of bureauucrauic "property", an 
the elimination of all privileges. 

Closing down corrupt stores, hou 
ever, is easier than opening up new ma 
kuts. Preaching justice (The rouble of 
duorman must have the same value a, 
the rouhle of u party member") is wir 
than breaking up the socialist systnoî 
distribution. 

Yelisin, whose authoritarian 
emotional reflexes hivé so far be 
more pronounced than his clemuera 
instincts, fulfils the secret desire + 
many Russians For a strong nian whwi 

able to straighten things out and i 
prove Ihe supply sMuntion ûs well t 
moral stundarels, 

The niillions of voles fur Yel 
lherefore. were An cxpressioit of 4 dv 
sire for chinge rathêr than ûn ackmuk 
lCdgvmcnl of his own personal palit: 
CunlpctCNCt. 

Yuet even this kind of support nar 
ul to the Cummunisl party leidermht, 
haut lhe people have voted ipgaiml lk 
party. 

The first step which should he taken 

Continued on page 3 
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The political earthquake 
in the Soviet Union 


— the overwhelming majority of the de- 
puties voted into the People's Congress 
are still party members — do against the 
"administrative system"? 

The major danger for all reformist 
forces is that they muy discover that 
they are unable to fulfl the sudden 
surge of hopes for a parliamenlary 
counterbalance. 

The 422 .representatives of the Su- 
preme Soviet; whiçh will be taking ıı step 
towards true parliamentarism by meeting 
for sessions lasting several months in fu 
ture, will be appointect by the 2,3250 peo- 
ples deputies at the end of April, nol 
elected by the Soviet citizens. 

This allows the “administrative sys- 
tent” 10 put almost everything buick on 
to an even keel with the help of party 
discipline. 

Almost is the operative word, since il 
will hardly be possible to keep Boris 
Yeltsin and the deputies from the Baltic 
republics out of the Supreme Soviet fol- 
lowing the election outcome un 26 
March. 

lf the party tries to do so it may risk 
or even provoke social unrest, whiclı 
can no longer be dismissed as "strecl 
protest," 

Yet even if the highest organ of state 
is strengthened by ù number uf inde- 
pendent candidates, and even if {he Su- 
preme Soviet controls the one-year and 
five-year plans more striecdy in future. 
the planning system introduced by Stal- 
in will remain for the time heing. 

And the Planning Commission, which 
is not suhject to the control of any 
planning laws, will and can continue lo 
¢claborate plans, define them “more pre- 
cisely" and rectify their content — with- 


would do well in the local elections O22 
Plinned 10 heconte president in Novem 
ber, when Kenan Evran's presidenlil 
lern expires. 

ll now seems highly unlikely 
Ozal's Motherland Party, which eu 
rently has 202 of the 350 scats in 
Nmional Assembly, woull be abl! 
obtain an absolute mujority in an e 
clectiun. 

Turkey hus returned overnight 10% 
representation structure which exis 
before the military putseh in 1980. 

Iluonu"s sucialists, Demirel's consen 
valives and Ozal's Motherland Pa! 
now share the euke. . 

In future the struggle for the big 
slice is bound lo have an adverse df 
on the country's. political and econ 


stubility. ۳ 
(Siddettsche Zeilu 
28 ۰ 
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Turkish voters 
send message 
to ruling party 


0 Prine Minister, ‘Turgut 
Ozal, has emerged as the big loser 
following the disastrous showing of lis 
Motherland Party in local elections, 

. The party has been in government ni- 
tionally since 1983 and the eleetions 
were viewed by the medin and lending 
politicians, including Özal himself, ns ıı 
test of conficlenec., 


Ozal's party, which received 34 per . 


cent of the vote in the 1987 parliamen- 
tary elections aid thus rentiained the 
strongest single party, got less than 25 
per cent of the vote in the local clec- 
tions. ١ 1 

„The Social Democrat Populist Party 
led by Erdal Inonu ‘and the conservative 
True Path Party led by Suleyman Demirel 
bath outstripped the Motherland Party. 

On the eve öf the polls Özal announced 
that he would call an early general elec- 
tian if the suüppûrt for his party was "unsa- 
tisfactory.” This is now the case. 


Ozal now has na real öption but: to ن‎ 


bring forward the'electioh scheduled for 
1992 if he wisties to avoid losing face, 
Apparently;. however; he's’ willing to 
take that risk 0 ا‎ 
A new election would reduce Özal's 
chances of becoming president, :..: . 
On ‘the assumption that his ‘party 


They thus chose the number one en- 
cmy af the stale bureaucracy as their pop- 
ulist Czar, the man wlıonı the entire party 
Icadership had expelled in 19837 because 
of “damaging the unity" of the party. 

During the election campaign Mos- 
cow’s partly and municipal administra- 
tion tried to induce Yeltsin lo back oui 
of the running by meaiis of anonyonous 
phone-calls and psychological terror. 

Moscow's mayor Valery Saikin paid 
the price. He lost the first ballot against 
a politically inexperienced female work- 
er, Nina Ageeva. 

Yeltsin's şuccessor as Moscow's par- 
ty leader, the conservative Politburo 
member Lev Saikov, would have suf- 
fered very much the same fate had it not 
been for the one-hundred seats auto- 
niatically aHocated to the Communist 
party is a “social organisation" {a total 
of 750 seats are allocated to such orga- 
nisations). . 

Like most Politburo members, in- 
cluding Mikhail Gorbachov, Saikov will 
lold one of these seats in the new Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, 

In the cradle of the revolution, how- 
ever, Volers gave a clear vote of no cOon- 
fidence in Saikov's colleague, the con- 
servııtive party lender of the region of 
Leningrad, Yuri Soloviev, 

Even wilhout any rival candidates he 
failed to get the 50 per cent uf the vute 
nceded for a parliamentary seal. 

The party leader of the city of Len- 
ihgrad. Anatoly Ciernsimav, only gat |15 
per cent uf hê vote aguinst tn unknown 
engineer (74 per cent). 

In the republic capitals Kicv (Uk- 
raine), Minsk (White Russia) and Kishi- 
nev (Moldavia) the cily's party leaders 
failed to get seats, 

Even in the key regions of the Far 
East the voters clearly rejected the par= 
ty's regional chairmen. 

in the Baltic republics the national 
popular fronts degraded the Communist 
party to the second most powerful party. 

The Lithuanian national movemenı, 
the Sajudis, won 30 of the 42 seats; the 
party leader backed by this group, Bra- 
Zauskas, was successful, but the Prime 
Minister and the parltamenlary presi» 
dent were ousted. 

in Latvia the 29 candidates of the 
Popular front won 25 of the 40 seats in 
lhe first ballot. 

In Estonia the national popular front 
supported the almost like-minded Com- 
munist leadership in a number of consti- 
tuencies; their spokesmen thus obtained 
Over ninety per cenl'of the vote, 

Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman 
Gennady Gerasimov has already an- 
nounced that the demonstrations of no- 
confidence could lead to consequences 
far some party.officials. 

The Easter Sunday Vote, however, 
was niore {han a demonstralinn of no 
confidence. Judgement was passed on a 
caste ~ and tlıis case is unlikely to ac- 
cept this verdict without a fight. 

The journalist Igor Kliamkin de- 
scribed the voters" message to the party 
as follows: ° 

“As long as the administrative system 
endures and ‘flourishes, as long as re- 
forn\s and ‘personnel shifts take place 
within the system without affeoting its 
foundations, there can ‘be no real 
changes," : 

But what can Yeltsin and tlıe minority 
of independent Parliamentary’ deputies 


he Soviet system of rule. has been 
shaken by a political earthquake. 

On Easler Sunday the country's first 
more or less freely contested parliamen- 
tiıry elections since 191 7 created a conı- 
pletely new power siluation in the So- 
viel Union. 

The Communist party can no longer 
claim to have the backing of the masses 
for its leading role in Soviet society. 

In a demonstration of radical protest 
even the most senior party representa- 
tives standing unopposed were ousted 
by the ballot paper. 

The people of Kiev, Moscow and 
Leningrad — the three historical centres 
of the old and the new empire —, the 
Slavic and Baltic nations which were up 
lo now worlds apart, joined forces on 

election day to change the one world in 
which they live, 

They have taken their country, whicl 
has drifted into a serious economic and 
social crisis, to the threshold of political 
tlemacratisation, the lega! formation of 
oppoasitlon and the establishment of a 
regional mulli-parly system, . 

They have done this regardless of the 
warnings of the parly apparatus. 

Following bis Host battle for a sweep- 
ing ağrarian rcform in the Central Com- 
mittee plenum the Soviet people have 

given Giorbachov his grealest political 
triumph so far. 

Glasnast was ro mere delusion, In an 
unprecedented storm of protest thé 
masses, which had been broughı into 
disrepute as apathetic, translated the in- 
tellectuals' dream of a New Thinking, of 
the puhlic settlement of conflicts, into 
noulitical practice. 

In wh was thought to be an unalter- 
uble empire of the gulag archipelago nu- 
merous archipelagos with democratic 
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mechanisms of control have cmerged, 
ereuled on 1 spontaneous basis, 

Gorbachov’s vision of leading the So- 
viet stale out of the dictate of a com- 
promising party and planning system 
lowards a “civilian” presidency with 
frecly operating sovictş and citizen in- 
volvement has received the mandate of 
the voters. 

This mandate, however, should not 
be overrated. It results from the mass 
protest against the delaying of peres- 
troika rather than from the belief in its 
realisation. 

The fateful question which arises fol- 
lowing this historical day in the Soviet 
Union, therefore, is: Have the moder- 
niser Mikhail Gorbachov, who called 
for the people, the populist Boris Yelt- 
sin, whom the people called; the Baltic 
republics and the Russian population 
together got the strength and ability 
nceded to push through this clear mand- 
ale for radical reforms against anti-re- 
formist radicalisn? ر‎ 

Againsl the provocative apparalus, 
growing nationalism and social unrest? 

The political carthquake has made 
the united Communisı party front 
picced together hy Yegor Ligachioy's 
anti-reformist columns and the "callee- 
tive leadership in all subdivisions” (ex- 
KGB leader Chebrikov) collapse like a 
house of cards. 

On paper at least the clcetion results 
have led to a dramatic retluction in the 
Power of the party's dogmalic wing. 

The most astonishing results were in 
Moscow, 1 : 

The Muscovites gave the candidate 
Boris YeHsin, who ran as a candidate 
for constituency number onc, 89 per 
cent of lhe vote. 
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mental protection ~~ in he fury, 
they no longer hold or. in nı,y,,, 
can realistically hope ever tû tuy, 
There is no such thing iS ag, 
thit casts nothng. Closer SCE Ban, 0 
the scope for debt-to-nature NW inp 3 
strictly limited. 1 0 
Converting debts into local! 


. : Via. 
fuels the Fires of inflation, so if o 


C-1 


be undertaken on a small scale, او‎ 


Environmental self-restretinr e 
ت ا‎ ITT 
ments undertaken under the PUSS 
poverly are of strictly limited value 
a state resolved lo ensure respec 
national sovereignty, Can Only to E 
extent be imposed on the population, ter 

In other words, i1 won't work unlex i 
industrialised countries make genuine ¢ 
rifices, Debt remission must be ll 
more far-reaching than is possible within 
the framework uf mere debt conversion, 

As long as countries have to plough 
over one third of their export earnings in 
to debt fıınding other moves make y 
litle sense. 

lf the rich countries in the northern 
hemisphere are to ensure their credibi)j ty 
they must naturally tackle their Own envi 
ronmental problems and not just try to 
export them to Ihe Third World, 

No-one who sceks to proteci ecolagi- 
cal resuurces in the southern hemisphere 
ciln deny that environmental protection 
is bound to make inroacls into national 
sovereignty. Viewed in this light the 
Amazon no more belongs tn the Brazil- 
iuus alone thin the Rhine belongs to the 
Germans, the Swiss or the French. 

The IMF, 1hc World Bank and Oatt 
ıre mstrumenis extahlished after the Sec- 
engl World War by which cuuntrles" re- 
ciprocal cconomic claims can be recon- 
ciled in aû tuirly orderly’ manncr. 

NMiayhe 4 North-South sumniit nmighl 
Succucd in stablkhing a frumcwork lar 
econ ccoluyical cliuins,. Given Ihc 
dritmtatic directién developments tue ktik- 
ing. it might well be worth trying. 

Nikolaus Piper 
{Dir Zu. [Eunburg, [DO Murch [RW 
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Continued from page 4 


vcnce in 1tp-markel Grunewald. Mayor 
Diepyen, his CDU predecessor, cun slay 
thre as fur as he is concerned. 

He frankly says he has nothing in com- 
mon wilh Herr Diepgen politically. Yeu 
that isn't meant to sound tou much of û 
brush-off. Sounding i more conciliatory 
nate, he say's he can best imagine ralking 
persunalty witlı his predecessor about the 
children — father to father, as it were. 

Brigilte Gritnert 
(Der Tugerspiegel, Berlin, 15 March [9KY} 


THE GERMAN ‘TRIBUNE 


mM PERSPECTIVE 


Where economics and 
ecology intersect 


de Abreu Sodré. The dramatic nature of 
the clush between ccology and econonıy. 
in conditions of poverty is selwevidenut. 
The protection of nature reserves, the 
observation of strict environmental stand- 


ards in industry or the nıodernisation of 


outdated plant first hit either the living 
standards of the general public or the 
development polaıtial of the cconon1y. . 

For people whose living standards 
huve just been halved on account of the 
deht crisis environmental protection 
wauld seenı to be a superfluous luxury 
for the rich, : 

.The puor counlrics may be destroying 
their future by uncontrolled depletion of 
naturiı resources, but a starving min has 
ne time to worry about what he will liuve 
to cut İn a year's time. 

Swift progress loward a pattern ûf 
development that eases the pressure an 
resources cannot be acliicved without 
sacrifices being nude by the industriu- 
listed countries. 

What shapc these sacrifices muy take 
und whu nbligatiuns the poor counlriek 
ought te undertake are issues with which 
a freslı North-South summit must cal. 

So Far {he ceconumists havc bankcerl 
mitinly on debt-to-nature swaps, Gl debt 
waivers in relurn Îur ecological self-res- 
Iruint. 

The idea was iunitkally put forward by 
US cenlogists, then Liken up by Germiun 
Chancellur Helmut Kohl ial As1 Yeur’s 
Wesen Cinn suni in Teordnter, 

Licibuigy puluücal aucicnlsl DUicldi 
Oberndörfer advised the Bonn govern- 
ment to pioncer debt remission in return 
tar prutectian af the tropical ruin forest, 

Initial attempts to put this ideiu into 
praclice were nude in Cûastı Rica ind 
Ecuador. Environmentul groups bought 
heavily-discountcd titles ta these coun- 
tries debts in return for rain forest re- 
SErVES. 

Similar proposals have been suggested 
in Europe. Poland would like to convert 
ıhe German Federal govtrnmcnt's 1975 
Inan into zloty and invest (he cash mainly 
in environmental protection. 

Av first glance this is a striking idea. 
The industrialised countries will case the 
debt burden that weighs so heavily on the 
poar countries while al the same time 
making a contribuion toward environ- 


that stands in stark contrast to the dep- 
ressing labour market reality, 

It is hardly surprising that eigll Amaz- 
on Basin states have energetically told 
those who want to save the tropical rain 


.:. Forest to mind their own business, 


. Wheri the rich countries urge the poor’ 
to protect the Earih's green lung, South 


, America sees it not’ As an expression of 


shock at the increasingly ' clear conse- 
quences of this brutal attack on nature but 


Third World 
| Pay the price 


a 2 اچ‎ a 
: t the first UN environmental protec- 


tion conference, held in, Stockholm 17 


' AS a revised versjon of imperialist conceit. 


The industrialised countries have not 
only done themselves serious ecological 
damage; they. also export their toxic wasté 
10 the Third World. So how can they mor-= 


. ally justify criticising the destruction in the 


Amazon Basin? 

And how can they Insist on the develap- 
ing world forgoing hard currêncy enirnings 
without unlying the noose of sovereign 

These are reasonable arguments ceveri 
though: they. inno way. détrac{' from the 
carnest of exhortations 10 conserve nature} 

(Stuirgarter Zeitung, 13 March IYA?) 


rironn ay debs? 
Many Third World countries may have i 


; years ogo; one ‘Third‘World delegate said 
' his country’ would welcome aimodicunı of 
| environmenlal pollution 'as standing for a 
fiourishing economy, jobs;.high tax reve- 
, nue and the prospect of affJuence for.the 
maşsêş, , E ا‎ 1 ۰ 0 2 1 
` The Conflict of old Betwken écqnomy 
, and ecology is much more réadily appar- 


ent in the developing world .thah in ‘our 
. own, The poor simply can't afford û pollu- 


, tionrfree environment, .: . : 
onviropmental praection (eglslation rapg- 
ing frorii passible (o excellent; but. théy öf- 
'.ten also have first-rate. labour legislation 


Bank president Robert McNamara and 
others. : : 


Easi-Wesl duteme and the relaxation’ 


of regional tension in Afghanistan and 
Angola could pave tlıe way for the Soviet 


Union playing a constructive part jit a. 


fresh cénferenct., 
Since ‘President Bush assumed office 
in Washington the United States has ap- 


“peared lo take a more enlightened ap” 


pruach to North-South affairs. 

Even though nothing eventually came 
uf it, US Secretary of State James Buker 
did. ifter all, submit the first serious plan 
tf» solve lhe sovereign debt crisis in I983, 

Herr Brandt envisages the conference 
concentrating on environmental protec- 
tion and development. Ecology and 
ceonomy in the Third Worll? They 
sened to be irreconcilable contradic: 
tions; is a solution now in sizht? 

An ecological catastrophe on u global 
scale is imminent in the developing coun- 
tries, with toxic waste from the industria- 
jised world vanishing into uncontrolled 
waste dumps and the tropicul ruin fares 
increasingly falling foul of industry, 
large-scale farmers und the Inınger for 
lind of intpoverishecl smallholders. 

Envirunmental prolection is bede- 
villcd by buth the economic interests of 
he rich and he nationalism of the puour 
vMrius. 

“The Amazun Bisin is not an ceoluki- 
cal reserve of unkind; i belungs to us." 
viys Biazilian Forclgn Miniter Rubs lu 
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n the dawn of the decade, in October 

1981, the heads of state and govern- 
ment of eight industrialised and 14 deve- 
loping countries met in Cancun, Mexico, 
for the first North-South summit. 

lt was a pompaus event intended Io 
usher in a clecade of cuoperiutiun, prog- 
ress and solidarity with the Third World, 
On balance it can he said to have heen a 
decale of disappointed hopes. 

A mere year later Mexico, the host 


country, was an the brink of hankruplcy 


and threatened to drag the entire interna- 
tional economy down with it. 

Politicians and bankers averted this 
cullapse, but hopes of 1 breakthrough in 
development policy were dashed. 

The !98Us became the debt crisis de- 


cade. Living standards ‘declined ‘drasti=. 


cally in Latin America, new loans were 
not flouted. {he domestic situation in Ili 


countries concerned grew increasingly 


unstalle. 

Black Africa grew progressively more 
impoverished. 

The latest unrest and bloodshed in 
Venezuela is a further poinler t0 how 
crtmatic the situation is. 

"in 1989," says Venczuclan Presiclent 
Carlos Andres Perez, “there will either 
he a cluinge in upprouch lo our delu 
Problems or an end to democracy in the 
region.” . 

Ncarly cight years after the Cancun 
summit Willy Bruncdlt, as chairman of the 
UN's North-South Contmission, plans t0 
arringe a scconcl Cancun. 

Hê has written identical leilers to Pre=- 
sidents Bush and Gorbachay calling on 
hem to cndorsce ind attend û fresh 
Narlh-South cunferenee NUL Yuir. 

He feels the time is ripe and is encuu-* 
raugêd in this belief by Norwegiiun Premicr' 
Gro Harlem Bruudıliand, French Presi-= 
dent Françuis Mitterrund, former Worlul 
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Making the party fil to fight the Cay 
puign was a phrase he borrowed iryy 
his predecessor, JUrgen Egert. 

His wife Annegrel took leave fron 
her job as û teacher lo ensure, aş Marr 
per ironically pul it, that their childry 
would not grow up without a mother; 
well as without a father, 

They hive {1wo daughters, one 12 
urher eight. 

Momper has modest origins, vij 
trlde union, but nut Party-poliiyl 
links. His falher was a cook; so wash; 
mother, 

When he was born, on 21 Felnan 
1945 in Sulingen, north Germany, 
father had already been kitled in agir 
He grew up in a shipyard urea of 
men, where his stepfather was a sp 
painter, ا‎ : 

Flis younger half-sister beeame ; 
teacher. He spect his spire tine i sur 
mer with the working men’s yacht club, 

Ule read history, political science an! 
ccunomics in Minster, Munich ar 
Berlin, grtdlualing in political sciences 
the Free University, Berlin, in 1969, 

He is ti dycd-in-the-wool Social Der 
ocral who long kept his distance for 
the Alternitive List. He realised 
were there, but did not feel attract) 
them in any way. Now, in the circum 
stances, he feels bound to try and ar! 
work out whit makes his coalition pır 
ner lick, 

He has remained truc tû Kreuzk. 
even though he stood in Ncukûlln b. 
time 10 be sure OF û Seil. 

He has livcd there sincd | Y67 she 
he first came te Berlin, ind he plane 
slay there. Fle is now co-owner of! 
hluck in Fichtestrûsse where he lito 
und wlıich hé andl Ffricnds joined forte 
te buy. 

le has no intention OF moving f 
he Ciovernin Mayor's official fe’ 

Continued on page 5 


mm TWO SPD POLL WINNERS 


Wanted: the man whose face 
wasn’t on the posters 


Momper was rated a left-wing enfant 
terrible in a Berlin SPD that boasted i 
powerful right wing. 

In (he House of Representiutives, of 
wlieh he has been a member since 
1975, he first came to attention for his 
sharp-tongued interjections. He also iıp- 
peared in fhe House one hot sunımer's 
day, long before the AL was launched, 
not wearing a necktie. 

When the SPD lost power in 198| he 
became deputy leader (tû Hans-Jnchen 
Vogel) of the' parliamentary party. 

in 1985, after a disastrous slale as- 
sembly election in which SPD support 
slumped to 32.4 per cent, he stood for 
parliamentary party leader, pulling 3% 
out of 48 votes against Hans-Georg l.u- 
rênz. 

A year later his close political associ- 
ate, left-winger Jürgen Egert, resigned 
as SPD state chairman. Riglht-wingers 
decided to back Walter Momper as lis 
successor, Herr Monmper having moved 
pragmatically toward the middle of the 
road, 

He first refused categoricully, ù 
premature and ill-advised move of the 
kind to which he has often been prone, 
A few days later he wa» SPD stute chair- 
man and, as a full-time politician, re- 
signed his job as research assistant to 
the Historical Commission. 

He devoted himself entirely to (he 
SPD and the parliamentary purty. Fle 
and campaign manager Wolfgang Nigel 
grnomed the SPD to fight the 1 0%89 elce- 
lion campaign. 


agreed by sub-committees during the 
coalition talks were simply spiked by 
the SPD leader, who dismissed then as 
nonsense. One such proposal he junked 
was the idea of scrapping the volunteer 
police reserve. 

Yet lis free and tasy frankness can at 
times verge on the reckless. When the 
bargaining takes too long he has becn 
known to suddenly cede 1 point, argu” 
ably a sign of impatience. ا‎ 

The SPD sacrificed the Academy of 
Sciences in this way, having failed to 
rcach on this issue the dubious com pro- 
mise formula negotiated on other 
points. 

Whether the last word has been said 
on the subject is anolher matter: 

Herr Momper started to climb the 
career ladder in lhe city's SPD at a time 
when Social Democrals were on the 
decline in Berlin. 

He joinecl the SPD in 1967 when 
other young people were attracted to 
the Extra-Parliamentary Opposition 
(APO in German), becoming Young So- 
cialist clıairmarn in lhe borough of 
Kreuzberg. : 

The APO was formed by disgruntled 
Social Democrats and non-SPD left- 
wingers when the SPD joined forces with 
the CDU/CSU in A Grand Coalition 
government from December 1966 till 
October 1969, leaving only the diminu- 
live FDP on the Opposition benches in 
the Bonn. Bundestag. It later included 
thê cliûss of AR and student unrest in 
Western Europe und (he United States. 


for the Sociul Democrats in Franklur 
Saying he had niailecl his colours to I 
mist in Frankfurt, he realised he wo! 
sulfer a serious personiil political seibxi 
if he were to lose. So he left us little ask 
could to coincidenct. 
In ù municipal marathon lie toured 
suburbs to [inl out what people wanted 
The SPD's election cuupuign, gear 
entirely 10 the guoud-louking, intellecm 
Swabian, included i healthy mixture * 
politics, the urls and showmanship, ¥ 
never threatened to become {o0 FF 
brow. ÎU upstiged Ihe CIDU's campaip 
Haufl is û pructising Protestant 
hus learnt Zen Buddhist meclitution 1% 
niques. "They have mide me cooler, 
mer nud ımore collected" lhe says. 
not indifferent or unconcerned.” . 
Ile sees no reason why CDU offi 
should not keep their jobs in whal se 
sure to he up SPD-OGrcen administra 
„ He might, for, inş{ance, retain WF 
vices of CDU Deputy Mayor Han#îf 
en Moag, who look a dim vicw uf jjf 
ty's campaign emıphasis on k : 
cigners o1. He was also the only CP" 
leader to. congratulate the, winners * 
election night. ر‎ e 
Where does '. computer special 
Hauff, an ex-IBM, man. and author! 
computer manuals, plan his prior 
in Frankfurt?. . 1 


.He will concentrate on. housing, | 
tural variety and rectifying miştak, 
made, in granting planning permis¥, : 


for office blocks and in planning" 
transport, ٤ 


He feels the municipal adminlştreltê:: 
a “modern service induştry,, haş E, . 
shortcomings. It is, he says, still i0 nel . 


ofsteam. ., . .., ': Heinrich Half’ 
.' ` .  ' (Kblner Siadı-Anzëlger, CÊ 


. 74 Marci. 


Backing up the 
intellect 
with meditation 


٤ : ° 8 
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Ran a marathon. campaign . . . Frank- 
furt victor Volker Hauff. (Photo: Poly-Press) 


Hesse state list in 1987, standing in Hans 
Matthöfer's former Frankfurt constituen- 
cy. where His share of the vote toqk a fair 
tumble, ا‎ N SE 

.. Herr Hauff learnt his lesson .(he haş al- 
ways been a good learner). He most stri- 
kingly reappraised his position.on fuel and 
power policy in the wake of Ghernobyl.. 

' He announced his intention of standing 
for mayo ‘iearly 18 months: before the 
poll. Last avtumın he stood-dûowrıt as depu- 
(y'leadêr .of ‘the SPD parliamentary party 
in Bonn tö concentrate ûn regaining power 


mmedialely after losing to CDU Mayur 

Walter Wallmann in the 1|985 Frankfurt 
local-government polls, Social Democral 
Valker Hauff says he decided he was go- 
ing to lead the SPD into battle again for 
conlrol of the city council. 

Yet Herr Hauff, a 48-year-old former 
Minister of Research and Transport in 
Bonn, felt he couldn't simply wait .in the 
wings as Shadow Mayor, 

He has now achieved his ambition. 
Backnang-born Hauff, who still has an un- 
mistakable Swabian accent, could rest as- 
sured as soon as the first computer fore- 
cast indicated that he could at least be sure 
of an SPD-Green majority in Frankfurt, . 

An economics and sociology graduate, 
he never planned to assume responsibility 
at so early an age: it just happened, “I was 
always the youngest,” he recalls. 

.He seems to have rno difficulty in 


.switching.from the .Federal government to 


local government in Frankîurt,, n a talk 
show al the city's Alte Oper he recently 
described politics in Bonn as “somewhat 
abstract and anaemic,” 
He accordingly welcomes the prospect 
of returning tO a more comprehensible 
vantage-point, “It is in keeping with my 
mentality,” he .says, “to see a situation, to 
grasp it and to devote myself entirely to it." 

Always well-dressed, he could readily 
be taken for a company executive. Yet in a 
questionnaire in the magazine section of 
the Frnkfirrter Allgemeinc Zeitıng he said 
he would soonest be mayor of Frankfu rt, A 
contradictory, fascinating, cosmopolitan 
and, since: Walter Wallmann's ‘departure, 
liberal city once more, . . 

He has moved from ' ‘Backnang to 
Frankfurt via Bonn'and Cologne, where he 
slill has ahome and lıis wife, a social work- 
er; and their two children live, e 


He was elected to the Bundestag oni the 


intellactually. unruly ... Berlin mayor 
Walter Momper. ڊ{Pholo!‎ Sven Sîmal} 


ot until the night of the election inn 

January did Berlin SPD leader 
Waller Monmper, 44, even dream he 
might ever become the city's Mayor. 

He was caught unawares by the politi- 
cal landslide that swept the Social Deni” 
ucrats back into power. Initially, he felt 
ihe responsibility of putting û coalition 
iagether was a burden, 

He soon warnıcel 1o a task for which 
enthusiasm is essential, He now leads & 
coalition of "Reds" and "Greens" — So- 
cil Democrats and Alternative List 
representatives — with a majority of 
three in the House, 1 

His Cabinet consists of 10 Social 
Democralic and three Alternative List 
senators: vlghi women, five men 

Doubts were voiced whether this un= 
usual line-up could be sure of the coali=- 
tion discipline needed tı vole cach sen- 
alor into office. Bul on the day il all 
well ahead smoothly. 

The weeks of coalition talks were the 
real test of his nerves! (wiıtrack talks 
with the Christian Denıocrats and the 
Alternutive List, discussions with the 
proverbial man in the street, who was 
for the most part less than enthusiastic 
about a Red-Green coalition, handling 
his own party and toughly negotiating 
the cnalition terms. 

lt wasn'l easy, he says, and thal is nO 
uxaAggeratiaon. Several members of his 
party's regional exccutive committee 
had been dismayed ta hear (hat the SPD 
would have to form a Grand Coalition 
with ıhe CDU if the Christian Democ- 
rats accepted the terms offered. 

"Î have seldom learnt as nıuch as | did 
during the five weeks of this new siiua- 
tion,” he says. The Alternative Lisl was 
no longer the party it had been on the 
ave of the polls either, 

Waller Momper, a man whose face 
the Social Democrats did not feature on 
election posters, fecling he had only li- 
mited value as a vote-winner, has. sud- 
denly emerged as the SPD's big hope. 

He has done so initially by viriue of 
lining up a coalition with the Alterna- 
tive List rather than with the Christian 
Democrats. : 

He is a man of many, robust qualities 
that come in handy for the tough tasks 
he faces. He is intellectually unruly, 
frank and pragmatic, claquenl and wit- 
Uy. 1 

When he snıilds, it is an ear-lo-ear 
grin thal shows him to be a shrewd ap- 
eritlor, Yet his wit can be caustic and ag- 
gressive, ind diplomacy cloes uot seem 
te be his strong point, 

Many Social Demucrats have felt in 
sulted ind taken down a peg or Iwo by 
Miûyor Momper, and (he Alternalive 
Lisl, which he (fairly successfully) 
seuglıt to discipline during the coalition 
Lalks, Knows just how thay must have 
felt. 

Documents listing politicul projects 
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competition here, who is laking someth- 
ing away from someone else, where do 
you find the loss of workplaces?” 

Bcfore he joined Toyota, Gernerl 
sold Volkswagen and Audi cars in the 
United States ancl Japan. 

He recommends that his European 
colleagues should concentrate more on 
the positive aspects of 1he single Euro- 
pean market instead of on restrictions 
on compelition. 

A study, especially commissioned for 
the European Community Commission, 
estimates that the probable cost savings 
by dismantling frontier formalities and 
technical standardisation should be 
DMfti.Sbn annually, in arithmetical 
terms every European-nıade car should 
be DM900 cheaper. 

Furthermore car sales should it- 
crease by about 575,000 vehicles. . 

Gernert siid:"An economy cannot be 
prolecicd by sealing it off, but by tackl- 
ing the challenges the market presents.” 

A roccnt Daimler-Benz study was 
cqunally unenthusiastic ibout tradle har- 
riers, This study pointed out thal the Ji- 
Mitetions imposed on Japanese cur inm- 
ports hy the Americans since the be- 
ginning of {he 19% have donc more 
harm un good. 

Due 10 limited competiliun American 
purchasers have fv fork o between 
$3.2 5bn and SShn cxira a yCitr. 

The study showed that the Amecricun 
restriclionn on impéerts hal affccted 
more than just the .lapiuncsc and hive 
led ta "u FundûmcmMal strulcuglct realiyu- 
ment, which will be of consideruble sig- 
milficance For the future chr clopment of 
he international car lıxklustry.” 

In the first place the bmits peg up the 
production of morc mcediuni class anl 


` DIEĞSZEIT 


de luxe cars at ù faster rale thun was 
ortginally planned, so as tu make qUolias 
more profiahlc. 

Secundly, the Japanese Iook around 
for means uf avuiding sclî-limitations in 
their factories in the USA. 

Honda, Nissan, Toyota and Mazda 
produced more than 700.UU( vehicles 
last year in the LUIS. By 1993 two million 
Japanese cars will be made in America. 

The Japanese are now 1aking precalu- 
lions should their sales in Europe be 
braked. 

Nissan has been building the medli- 
um-class "Bluebird" in Sunderiand in 
Britain since 1986. Shortly {he small 
*Micra" will also be built there, 

By 1992 Nissan, Japan's second lar- 
gest car manufacturer, will be selling 
300,000 cars produced in Europe to 
European motorists. : 

For the past six years Honda have 
been cooperating with ' Austin Rover 
and lets the British’ produce their own 
moadels.’ : د‎ 

Other Japanese manufacturers are 
planning production'‘in Europe and.are 
looking for suitable locations for plant. 

All things being equal Toyota will 
make a decision for a green-field factory 
in Britain, which slıould produce 
200,000 cars. 0 1 

‘The Japanese invasion has speeded 
up the discussion about import quotas. 
The Frenoch and Italians iook upon this 
keen activity with uneasiness, ` : 

They would prefer demanding’ that 
Japanese cars manufactured in Europe 
were 8Û per cent of European manufac- 
ture. Peugeot president Calvet demands 
100 per cenl. This 'would make the 
compctilion all thal more difficull, 

But the Japanese have a lrump card 

' ` Continued ön paged: 


Bi EUROPE 1992 


Motor industry in gear to 
take on the Japanese 


Thus Japanese retaliatory measures 
against the “Fortress Europe” idea 
could in effect only harm German 
manufacturers. : 

The second reason carries a lot more 
weight. Without the stimulation of Japa- 
nese competition within the Federal Re- 
public, Daimler-Benz, BMW, Volks- 
wagen, Opel and Ford would inevitably 
lose their lead in productivity and qual- 
ily, a lead they still have în Eurupe and 
which can only be achieved in {he Fed- 
eral Republic, despile high wages and 
benefits. 

Surprisingly enough, despite these 
serious disadvantages, Germar car İn- 
dustry basses bave, with Few exceptions, 
nol only gone along with a single Eure= 
peun market without internal hiarricrs, 
but also u the same time the dlismantl- 
ing of external import rêsirictons, No- 
one will say this loudly ind clearly, 
however, 

Mainly in his stitements abroiıdl Curl 
H. Hahn, head of Volkswagen, probably 
ou1 of consideration for the lialians antl 
the French, cautiously speaks of i 
"transitional period before the Japanese 
have frec access to our markets.” 

Ford's Goeudevert says: "The Japil- 
nese musi he subject to rides for fuir and 
bulanced trade." That sounds like im- 
posing limitations volunturily. 

Robert Euton, president in Europe of 
General Molors, rears tril biurricrs 
api hc Sipiuncac ûs oY able. Û i” 
tional limits were fifted witlıout any re- 
placement, he believes that the Japanese 
share of the miurket would rist fronı ils 
present eleven per cent t0 l3 per cent, 
which would mean (he lass of 100,100 
jobs. 

“It is easy 1o sce (halt ıht Japanese 
would become the prime beneficiarids 
of the single European market.” Eaton 
said. 

ft must be bornc in mind that top 
German manufacturers cxport two- 
thirds of their production, A position 
paper produced for the execulive board 
of a major German car manufacturer fe- 
cently showed how far top producers 
have moved away from the basic ideas 
of free trade, bearing in mind the single 
European market. 

The paper stated: "In our view it does 
not mean a renunciation of this ‘free 
trade position" if at the same time one 
rejects restraints on destructive compe- 
tition from the Japanese. 

, “As every democracy has to lve with 
ıhe fact that pitizgns do,not miz up free- 
dom with anarchy, So freg international 
trade Jives from the Fact’ that particl- 
pants in the trade regard each other as 
partners and not as fierce Opponents.” 

This difference . between unres- 
trnined; free and ; fair competition, 
which is not taught at any university. in 
the world, is not comprehended by Mi- 
chael: Gernert, ' managing cireetor, of 
Toyota Deutschland. I, 

He said: "Japanese manufacturers 
have increased thelr share of. the Ger- 
man private car market from 2.4 to five 
per cent between 1977 and 1987. Over’ 
lhe same perlûd. German car manufao- 
turers have increascd thelr production 
by almost six.million vehicles, - ا‎ 
.‘ “This growth rate is lhree Limés’grea 
ter tharithe increase in the: imports of 
Japanese cars. Where is the’ ruinous 


European Communily. The Japanese 
share this expectation. 

The most likely arrangement will be 
that Japanese car imports will be frozen 
at the present level of one million vehi- 
cles per year, possibly through a nea 


‘self-limitation agreement. ا‎ 


. This would give protection to Daim= 
ler-Benz, BMW, Volkswagen, Opel and 
Ford. They would be lined up with anx- 
ious manufacturers such as Fiat. Re- 
nault and Peugeot. Their executives see 
no hope of keeping the Japanese at bay 
without protection, 

Raymond Levy, Renault president, 
recently admitted Renault's pasition af 
inferiority. He sail: “We are clealing 
with competitors whose celficiency, 
profitability, production costs, quality 
and promptness in the clevelopnment of 
new morlels is very superior. I am 
speaking af the Japanese.” 

Umbperlo Agnelli, Fiat's vicc-presi= 
dênt, is no longer in doubt, He said: “AI 
car ınanufaclurers in the Eurvpcan 


, Community understand llıat we cunıtot 


get by without suclı a limit on Japanese 
car imports." 

Admittedly Agnelli looks for the lack 
uf competitiveness on his own duorstep. 
He said: "Production requirements, 
manufacturing costs ind {he sociil sys- 
lem helwecn us andl Jipan are profuur- 
dly different." 

Last year 30 million vehicles were 
sald in he Cumimon Markct, the Luruent 
Markel Ju1 auluımubiles in dic wurld., 
The fears about the Japanese rather 
knocks on the head all hopes that the 
coming «sealing off of the European 
Market will only be a temporary ar- 
rangement, until the industry is ft tO 
rake on the Japanese, . 

Agnelli, alnng with the French, Spun- 
ish ùand Portuguese, intend to Keep 
"Fartress Europe" going for a long time 
su tht they can cultivate their strange 
ideas about competition. 

The “Fortress Europe" idea is also 
popular with Jacques Calvet, Peugeot 
president, nol the blessings of free inter- 
national trade. Calvet's credo is: “If you 
want a Europe. you have to decide in fa- 
vour of Europe and not hang on to any 
particular preferences.” 

Calvet regards inexpensive car im- 
ports from Japan such a preference, for 
inslance. They must be kept out because 
they endanger jobs in European car fac~ 
tories. : 

Using more sophisticated logic, Cal- 
vetî said: “The consumer is not only a 
consumer but also a producer, who 
needs an income.‘ When there arê no 


more jobs in Europe, then thére are no 


more consumers." 

Iş the “Fortress Europe" going to be 
rhe refuge for an ailing ‘car industry? 
German manufacturers are already de- 
fending themselves against such an idea. 
They are the only ones in the Old World 
who have ‘been able-to hold their own 
internationally’'to some extent ağainsi 
the Japanese. '. i 

Because of this Daimler-Benz, BMW, 
Volkswagen anid Porsche Have the most 
tolose by the establishment of the single 
European market, There: are lwo rên- 
sonis for this, N 


Firstly, the West Germans are the only 

` manufacturèrs. who hive been successful 

on the Japanese domestic market, Seventy 

per ceht ûf crs imported intû Japaıi afc of 
Federal Republic manufacture. 7 ' 


A? Italian and a German were walk- 
ing in the forest. Suddenly they 
were confronted by a lion. 

Without delay the Italian put on 
running shoes. “What's the poinl of 
thal?" asked the German.. “Even in 
running shoes we çan't get away from 
him.” د‎ 
Running away the Italian replied: “} 
only have to run faster than you." 

Daniel Goeudevert tells this joke 
when he is explaining how the various 
European: car manufacturers react to 
the Japanese threat. ° 

He is Flemish, has a French passport 
and is the boss of the American Ford 


group in Cologne, the second largest 


and most profitable car manufacturers 
in the world. . 2 ا‎ 

He is not only tuking the rise out of 
the ltalian competition with his joke, 
Others apart from Fiat, owned by the 
Agnelli family, are put under strain by 
the competition posed by the Japanese. 

As well as the ltalians the French, Re- 
nault and Peugeot, and their competi- 
tors in Britain, Spain andl Portugal, keep 
Japanese manufacturers such as Nissan, 
Toyoti, Mazda, Mitsubishi, Honda ancl 
s50 on, at’ bay through state-imposedl 
quolkis on car imports from the Far 
East. 

Only the Germans have not coverecl 
themselves. The Federal Republic is the 
only European Community member 
with a strong motor industry, and it is 
the only one which from thé beginning 
has allowed Japanese car impurts into 
the country almost without hindlrancgt of 
uny kind. 

Daimler-Benz ind BMW are not in- 
volved much in the Japanese competi- 
ton — there is little challenge from Ja- 
pan for these de luxe models. But thu 
niss-producltion miukc vuch is Volks- 
wage, Ford and Opel have taken on the 
Japanese competition and have made 
headway through their heuer perform- 
uncê. 


Demanding 


Late in the day the Federal Republic 
market is now regarded as the most Jif- 
ficult and demancling of all. Any manu- 
facturer who wants lo make an impres- 
sion must supply top-quality vehicles. 

Maintaining this unusual position 
Would be the best guarantee for compel- 
itivily in the future and for the security 
of every sixth workplace, which is di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in the mo- 
tor industry. . 

But that will not add up to much in 
the end, for European reasoning obliges 
lhe successful West German car indus- 
try to follow the bad practices, of Fiat, 
Peugeot and Renault. The German in- 
dusiry can only dilute the effects. of 
these practices. : ۰ 

A united front to counter .the.Japa- 
nese competition has become vital be- 
cause of the single European market, 
stheduled to come into effect in 1992, 
Vhen all the differences: between the 12 
members of the European Community 
will be evened out. i 

Until now the Italians have permitted 
only 3,300 Japanese cars into Italy an- 
nually; France limits Japanese imports 
0 (hree per cent of the:total number re- 
Bislered, and Britain 1 1 per cent. 

These various protective.’ measures 
Sinnot remain when the single Buro- 


4 , Pan market has been establishçd — y+ 


: : ٩ . ` ryone agrees that. a 
Federal Republic of Gerrtany:. f: 8 


Every car industry’ executive," how- 
Cver, expects that there wij] be new im- 
Port barriers in 1992, this time encircl- 


[¬ Ing the whole of thé 12 members of the 
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Unemployment in the gi 


Comparative figures as ¥ayı 
of workforce (198% 
| 


Bisttred unvmploy'eU has treed, whileA 
number of people out of work for org, 
year has increased more than ively 
nearly 70(LND, or rougltly’ one in the 

They have long ceased to consis uk 
of "hard-core cases" such is over-Shi 
the unskilled; 300.000 hutve jol quak 
alions tnd 320,000 are under 4). 

Yet nıost companies still sce por dli 
fFiculion of job applicants is the mai f 
sont why they are unable to fll varcangis 

In the survey by Lhe Institute of Germ 
Industry N4.4 per cem of Firms mentim: 
iradeyuite Jualifications, while 43,1 
cenl sdtid applicints were unwilling lome 
special requirements such as shift work: 
SAlurdiay working. 

So instead of hiring exlr'a stall lur. 
ol five companies questioned said f 
err LyiDL lo Make sla DY wor hig ol 
lime, Every other firm wis trying lu ril, 
the gap by reshuf fling its stall, while one 
dircee.aduuitted to having hikl to turn di’ 
orders for luck of cupidcily. 

There can be yo doubt tal muny o 
portunities uf creating new İubs are lei. 
missed. Yol liibour miırket exports ineke 
singly feel that hoth employers ind jobif 
plicants are retueting influxihly. 

Structural dilterenccs in the bw 
murket are nellher u new plienomenant’ 
ù specifically German one, Espen’ 
elsewhere, in the United Suiales fot? 
xante, shows hat there are pihet wap 


solving lhe problem, 


` Reinhard Ehert, an employers’ fek 
lion labour market experl: “We ¥ 
solve the problem meruly by rebasing 
statistics, hut û beter datitbuse igo 
fy the situation," Afargariia Chl 
(Rheiniseher Merkur Christ dF 
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fied were filled. "I don't sec any shorteon- 
ings," says Heinrich Franke, presidem of 
the Federal Labour Office. 

“The more vacancies are reported," he 
adds, “the greater the number of job op- 
portunities for the unemployed. Rather 
than prematurely and unjustifiably criticis- 
ing the labour exchange, employers would 
do better to notify us of all their neds." 

More initiative certainly seems lo he 
needed. No matter how much movement 
there may be in the lubour market, the 
number of registered unenıployed has re- 
mained steady. And the number of long- 
term unemployed is steadily increasing. 

In the past (I years the numther of ru- 
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Wi LABOUR 


A paradox: both jobs and 
_ workers in short supply 


truce number uf vacancies 10 be ahout 
6O0, 

The fact is that miıny firms have given 
up notifying the labour exchange when va- 
cancies arise, The Labour Office's re- 
search unit says only one vacancy in four 
is nulified arıd only one in five is filled with 
the assistance of the labour exchange. 

Companies are increasingly relying on 
their own initiative. A survey by the Ger- 
man Economie ‘Institute, Berlin, shows 
one new employee in three to be hired as a 
result of newspaper advertisements. 

Twenty per cem of vacancies are filled 
from unsolicited job enquiries. In sonıe 
seclors friends and relatives of members 
of staff account for many new recruits. 

Only |9 per cent of new hirings were 
found ta be duc to referrals from the la- 
bour exchange. 

Even more drastic findings are reported 
by Creditreform, a credit rating agency. 
Sixty-five per cent of {rade and craft em- 
players polled satd they were looking for 
slêff, but only 10 per cent felt they were 
likely to be sent what (hey needed by the 
labour exchange. : 

Even so, high unemployment apart, we 
often tend to forget how flexible the Ger- 
man labour market still is, Between five 
and six millioı people a year switch jobs, 
and last year neurly iwo million unem ploy- 
ed found jobs via the labour exchange. 

Seventy-five per cen of'vacanciegs nati 


Who manufactures what? 


Find suppliers and products, 
send for ‘quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
Sources of Supply; cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 


This is a reference work every 


buying department should have 
,at the ready. 2 
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| O expeciully long-term 

unemployment, is still high, yet there 
are, paradluxically, û1 great many vncuncies 
for skiilecl people. 

Heriberlt Spãth, head of the German 
Trades and Handicrafts Association, says 
ihere is a sliortage of 400,00) qualified 
staff and over 60,Û00 vacancies for ap- 
pruntices secm xure not t0 be taken up this 
year. 

In some paris of the country skilled nen 
cannut be had for love nor moency, In Ba- 
varik alone there is a shortfall of !00,(KIO 
skilled frndesmen and craft workers, 

The shortage extends to other sectors 
too. Large firms such us Siemens or Diuim- 
ler-Benz are lıaving to advertise on a large 
scale to meet slaff recjuirements, Yet 
360,0100 skilled workers are registered as 
unemployed in the Fedcral Republic. 

Thal, of course, is the paradox. Unenı- 
ployment |s stil] virtually unchanged, ut 2.3 
million, and one unemployed person il 
tlırce has heen outof work for over a year. 

Y'ct job vacancies cannot be filled, and 
conipany cxpansion plans have lo be can- 
celled or posiponed hecause nıanpower is 
simply not available, 

In the latest Gernıan business survey by 
Ifo, the Munich economic research insti- 
tute, four per cent of mnantıfacturing İindus- 
try companies questioned said output was 
hamperel hy labour shortages. 

In sont¢ areas and industries the figures 
were much luigher, In Buvaria eight per 
cenl Of firms say they can't mecl demand 
for lak of nıanpaucer; the figure For the 
engincering industry is I 3, for the clothing 
industry eight pér cent. 

“in periods of Overemployment such as 
ıbe early 1970s,” says an Ifo expert, Herr 
Galttinger, "the figure was as high as 5Û per 
cent. But in those Jays unemployment was 
virtually non-existent." 

What has gone wrong? Do the 2.3 milli- 
un unemployed not include the right peo- 
ple for the jobs thal are on offer? Are 
firms exaggcraling? Or are the labour ex- 
changes inefficient? The employers have 
gone on 10 lhe offensive, Herr Spãtl says il 
is absurd to argue, as many do, thal we 
have such high unemployment because 
1here is not enough work 10 go round. 

The afficial figure of 200,000 vacancies 
was, he said, well below the reality. Yet 
cmployers were vague sbout the exact 
number of jobs on offer. 

Guesswork ranged from one million to 
one and A half million. The Federal La- 
bour Office in Nuremberg estimates thé 
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The Federal Republic of Germany lias 
yet to ship toxic wasie to developing 
counirics. What cannot be disposed of 
in the Federal Republic iş sent to 
nelghbouring Bclgium, France and lhe 
German Democratic Republic. The 
GDR alone handles about 500,000 
tons of foxle wasle a ycar from the Fcd- 
eral Republic. The scarcity of disposal 
facilitles in Ihe indusirialised ceuutrles 
could well inlensify {be problem and 
increase the cost (nearly DM2.4bn a 
year in Europe alanc) in the wake of 
the Basle conrenlion. The disposal of a 
ton of toxic wasite can cosli up lo 
. DN1600, and up lo DM2,000 for parti- 
cularly hazardous substanecs. 


regulatians. That leaves the problem of 
illegal trading in hazardous waste. Unseru- 
pulaous dealers will always find ways of 
making money by bribing officials and fal- 
xifying export documents, Combating this 
is the international law bucklonc of lhe 
Biısle convention. 


Artiele 9 defines illegul trading as toxic 


wale heing shipped across horders with- 
oul notifying all concerned, without their 
cunsent or with conscenl prucurced hy 
mens of bribery or Iriaud. 


Cioyvernnents undertake 10 Muuish uf 


Fenders. Legul obligations affect Ihe cxpar- 


ter, tlie importer, the originator aml the el- 
iminatur of the wiısic. 

If he disposal of Toxic wise catnnout be 
cempleted abruad in acceordince with the 
terms comiriatcluully diurecd. the cxpurting 
Counly is reuiral tu censure thal the ship- 
ment is retuned tr? (he Gmunlry of uriwin. 

Nn even the Antari hh fotgotHen. The 
stor ind clspeosiul of industrial winle is 
pruhibitêdl as u maller nt principle holon 
tbe Gh parallel. Pierre Niuonit ce dl 

rapier Buda u "° Mu, 1°", 


public health and the environment from 
the detrimental effects of such shipments.” 

The need to develop low-waste technol 
ogies and disposal methods is stressed. 
Cross-border trade in toxic waste is only 
to be permitted when the exporting coun- 
try lacks the technical capacity or suitable 
disposal locations. 

Another exceplion permillcd by the 
terms of the conyenlionis when {he im- 
porting country needs the waste as a raw 
material for ils processing and reprocess- 
ing industries. . 
. These are, naturally, “rubber para- 
graplıs” {hal allow extensive lceway and 
şeope for interpretation, but a multilateral 
agreement to be signed by as many. coun- 
tries as possible can hardiy be framed in 
greater detail, 

Criticism by environmental organis- 
ations such as Greenpeace cannot, per- 
haps, be dismissed out of hand, but they 
are based on an idealistic world view thal 
cai hardly be reconciled with the rcality. 

industrial waste is somatling we wil] 
have to live with for a whilc yal before re- 
cycling is perfecled. Surprisingly, however, 
the chemical industry has heen quick 10 
hail the convemion. 

A spukesnuın for Ciba-Geigy. the Basle 
pharmaceutical company, says recycling 
ehemical wuste is no more cxpensive than 
dispasing of U overseas line with (he new 


WW THE ENVIRONMENT 


Toxic-waste debate reveals 
the ugly face of affluence 


World. If the new convention works, this 
looptkole tou.will be closedl, 

This is not, in any way, to mùke the 
problem of hazardous industrial waste 
sound any less pressing or serious than it 
is, : 
The more goods are produced, the 
more waste mounts up all over the world. 
Reliable statistics may not be available, 
but the present world total.must be nearly 
one billion tans a year. 

The consumer saciely hus so far scen 
only the gleaming finished products, but 
ihe wasle can no longer be hidden or 
glossed over. The toxic waste convention 
debate haş at least opened the eyes of 4 
wider public ta one of the more unacce pt” 
able faces of affluence. 

By the terms of the Basle convention afl 
signatories undertake “to censure that 
cross-border shipments uf toxic and other 
waste tlre reduced to i minimum in kee] 
ing wilh efficlen and enviroenmcnt-fricnd- 
ly disposal and carried out xo as lG pratecl( 


Europe Community import  QUOLAS 
would he direclecd agains1 Japandcsc cars 
made in America. 


He suid that {his would lead té iı trade 
war tind be rejecteul hy tlhe Anıcricans., 
Hdl Hinıssmann is ahsolulely cer- 
tain thut President Ceorgé Bush woulcl leu 
stand by and watch such trade restrictions. 
Hein? Blithimannt 
ue Fel Mambute, March B™y 


Politics at first hand ) 


Detailed and objective information is what you need if you are 
to hold your own on politics and world affairs: facts on which 
to base your own political viewpoint. 

Aussenpolitik, the quarterly foreign affairs review, gives you 
facts at first hand for an annual DM5O plus p&p. 

Write today for a sample copy of the English edition, at no obli- 
gation, to the publishers, INTERPRESS GmbH, Hartwlcus- 
stt. 3-4, D-2000 Hamburg 76, Federal Republic of Germany. 


Tel. (040) 229 06 09. 
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up their slceves. They could supply Lhe 
European market with cars manufuctured 
in Americ. 

The Americans have given their bless- 
ing la is hecause hey would reduce their 
cDorntous Lrinle delicit in 1lis way. 

Helmut Hiuussmiunn, Economic Allairs 
Nfinister in Bonn, hus ucknowledge lhis 
possibility. Fe is afraid hit the prop ned 


ho stands to benefit from the inter- 

national convention agreed in Basle 
on cross-border shipments of toxic waste 
and their disposal? 

In tough last-minute negotiations indus- 
trialised and developing countries each ac- 
cused the other of being the beneficiary. 
Yet when the 29 articles and the preamble 
were finaly agreed, all 116 participants 
were satisfied. 

The legal provisions have been so tiglit- 
ly meshed as to leave virtually no loop- 
holes through which to legally export toxic 
waste from the northern to the southern 
hemisphere. 

The developing countries will not be 
able to set up in the toxic waste disposal 
business until they have the technical ca- 
pacity and know-low to dispose harmless 
ly and ecologically of imported industrial 
waste. 

African countries have stated in all han-= 
esty that they have no desire to handle 
other peaple's waste. 

The Basle convention on toxic waste is 
not jusl a North-South treaty; it conınıits 
all signatories. EigMy per cent of the 
cross-border tracle in {nxic waste is be- 
tween industriûalisel counlics. 

In its case the convention internidioni- 
lises existing legal provisions. The notifica= 

liom and deiniled descripliion ofl wile 
shipped to another country for disposil 
are established priuclicv. 

That, indeed, is why smart middlemen 
are trying to ship toxic waste tv the Third 
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Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied lhe dala arrarıged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 

works. They include detalls of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency ı 
of thunderstarms: 


These figures compiled over. lhe years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
„`  . .'todlstant eûjintrlea and for solentlfic'teseareh:: ١ ا‎ 
Basic facts and Figures 'for évery country İn te world form 4 preface to the 
1 tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, orf climate; ': 
. population, trade and transport. 1 
The guides are handy in size and lexibly bound, indispensable for daily,use in ı 
 ' ' cammerce, industty and the travel trade. 


Four volumes are available: 


` North and South Ameriesu, 172 
Asla/ Australla, 240 pP.: E 

.' Afrlea,' 130 pp. DM 248 %1 FT. Sl 
Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. DMI 24.80 ا ا‎ 


e ` Look it up in Broçkhaûs ,, E 
fF. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200-Wlesbaden, 1 28 
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The traveller’s buck stops here: $ 1 
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Something for everyone at tourist exchange in Berlin: f 
Piper of Hamelin mests a spiritual brother, a tourist qu 
from Papua New Guinea. 


f Phu 


Representalives Irom South Alu 
und Isracl found themselves follonit 
similar lines of argument. The Su! 
Africans complained uf the image 
media hus given of thim for years, L 
Israclis of the puor press they hé 
been gelling more recently. 

Both countries clnimed thm tour 
who hùd been once, returned, andr: 
ther bel imbiasiadors In Couif: 
where they, South Africi ur sra 
were looked upon with distrust, 

This is surprising. We ire asked 
listen to {Me verdicls uf tourisis wh 
are generully regarded us being arl 
gant tnd filled with Teclings of resen 
ment. 

There was ù greil variely of op 
ions expressed nt the Tourist Exch’ 
dnd they could only be Tully appre 
ed when it was remembered hal wif 
omic interests and propaganda, id 
logical attitudes and marketing eal 
allons were Used to draw in lhe 
Sk, 1 2 

There is always plenty of hypor: 
wher money and politics are bro 
into play, 

The anuly thing Uuu matters İs ® 
ness, tnd the avidity and battle lof 
slice ol the tourist cake, and eye 
Tiglıts everyone else for thal, | 

Among Ihe unintentionul symbol 
this years's International Tourist# 
change this scenc was characteris, 

The guests who took part." 
opening ceremony were invited, 
and hors d'oeuvres after 1 
guests on’ the escala{or clescending 
the foyer below ‘could see the ¥ 


loaded with canapes and so ğn.A fF. 


nute later everything had disappe® 
The time spent on the .descen® 
escalator was time enough for: iF 
sands of hors ‘d'oeuvres to disaPpPêr 
For those who. were the last. to aff; 
below, ..the' smal eats ımUs 


seemed like a mirage, enveloped B®: . 


garetlte smoke, . ۹ ا‎ 
The tour operators certainly ht 


good appetite -:and.. woe, betida i! 


gti 


world! Soldier ants could not have, 


voured a horse's cadaver sû quicklyî. 
ل‎ 3 Jens JES: 


: EAS 
. „ ı [Frankfurter A 


„1 'ı;, fiir Deutşchiand, # Merg? 


ae, 
پخ ا‎ 
٣ ف‎ EN... و م‎ 
با رغ لادب و‎ : 
0 + ۹ 2 
ا‎ i 3 1 ۳ 
. ٠ 
ê 
و‎ ٣ 0 
0 ٣ e 2 
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East Bloc countries 
have for û long time 
avuided references 


to ideological 
propaganda. The 


Soviet Union tries 
to win over individ- 
ual tourists, which 
the state oarganisa- 
tion daes not like 
all ‘that muçh. be- 
cause the individu-= 
al is so much morê 
difficult to contral, 
Nevertheless a bro- 
chure has been 
produced for lheın, 
promising them ev- 
ery kind of facility. 
it would be a mis- 
take to attribute 
this to Gorbachov 
and .glasnost, Hard 
currency has for a 
long time taken 
precedence over 
ideology, and the 
East Bloc countries 
have for a long lime used symbols which 
run the risk of being misunderstood ind 
which are even countcr-revalutionary. 

The stales of the old Habsburg, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy, for instance, 
as a matter of course got together, This 
was certainly nol planned but cinmıv 
Irom the sense of nostalgia among Wext- 
erners; Austria and Czechoslovnkin had 
set up û coffee house together, ancl Aus- 
triu and Poland çqually advertised 
horses, riding and the pleasures of hunt- 
Ing. : ٤ 

East Germany and Austria . were 
showing off culturally together with cas- 
tles and music, and the East German 
calendar of theatre and. musical events 
had its almost identical counterparl on 
Hamburg's stand. 

Europe seenıs to be ù unily as repurtls 
tourism, with little to do with politics. 
West Berlin and Poland, for instance, LO 
in for jazz, modern art and the avanl- 
garde. 

The West Berlin stand was done oul 
in black, white and red; black and white, 
the colours of Prussia, and recl the co-= 
lour of the German Empire. Nol a (race 
of gold. 1 

Anyone who trie to read anyıhing 
into the symbols visible on the stands, 
intentional or accidental, woulcl come 10 
some strange conclusions, 

The Islamic countries were not prul- 
ish in any way. The visitor.could sec on 
their stands beautiful harem girls, un- 
veiled, sitting on the steps giving. co- 
quettish glances to passers-by.. , : 

The Canadians advertised’ uninhibi- 
tedly with military display, a. fort and 
sentries. The Brazilians anf .the Carib- 
bean countrieş. advertised with bikini- 
clad girls, which could give tourists 
naughty ideas, referred to by.the “Tour-= 
ismus mit Einsicht" group, and underr 
Hned by the exhibits on display at thejr 
small stand. 

The Austrians: displayed a rock face, 
which seemed to be incessantly crawling 
with girl mountaineers .going up and 
coming down, giving a pleasant picture 
of the Alps invaded by tourists. j. , 

. Everything. is dane, to attract tourists 
at any. price. If there, is.no crying need 
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for.hard «currency .one wants tourists as : 


“ambassadors of goad. will." , 


cussion by a grolıp nanıed “Tourismus 
mit Einsicht," (Tourism with under- 
standing). The audience was made up in 
the main of representatives from the 
universities and {he media. There were 
also sociologists, critics of our socie1y 
and the advocates of minorities and the, 
oppressed. 

It was almast risible how the people 
of the Third Wuûrld, who so urgently 
need lhe income tourism provides; 
seemed to be to the public and the 
speakers tle victims, indeed the ones 
persecuted by tourism. 

lt is sufficient to have seen the eager- 
ness with which tourists have tntruded 
into Indian villages, even into homes, to 
take pictures, to realise (lat this is no 
laughing matter, The idea of what lour- 
isn without any kind of understanding 
would ltad to is horrifying. 

it is obvious that mass 1ourism of our 
times has had the same influence on the 
culture amd social structures of foreign 
peoples as that exercised hy conquest 
and colonialism. 

The destruction of the cultural envi- 
ronment is probably one of the most 
serious effects of toutism, 

The people who are photographed 
and looked at like exhibits in a museum 
end up regarding themselves as someth- 
ing unusual, something for the camera 
lens. 

They feel themselves disoriented 
from all that seems natural to them, and 
it is ensy tn understand thelr repugn- 
ancéd ûl being photogruphed, wides- 
pread among many people, even if their 
repugnance does not spare them fron 
the effects of the photography. 

What is here important is the inten- 
tion. Tourisın, in fact, has probably con- 
tributed far less to world civilisation 
and to the propagation of the ideals of 
western culture than have television and 
industrialisation. 

Undoubtedly the Tourist Exchange 
in Berlin does a lot to encourage the 
process of standardisation and uıniform- 
Ity, blurring the differences between 
cultures, The tourist countries direct 


their efforts towards the publle in the 
West, from which the mass of tourists 
come. 1 
No significance should bé attached to 
the fact that many arğüments ' raised 
ağainst tourism have long become 
clichés and are on the lips of officials 
and tour apêrators al every possible oc- 
casion. أ‎ 
It was something of a rellef to hear a 
Woman tour operator say during the dig- 
cussion: “Who thinks of rules when g0- 
ing off on holiday?” : 1 
, Tourism is a tough branch. For a long 
dme there has been a bitter battle be- 
Iween Lolr operalars and holiday coun: 
(rics. The public is subjected ta.waves of 
adlvertising. ا‎ 
The Berlin Tourist Exchange is quite 
revèêaling in this respect, perhaps more 
$0 than the organisers realised. 
Vietnam, for instance, does not laud 
ihe merits of socialism, but attracts at- 
lentiunt with a miniature of a pagoda and 
tells “its capitalist enemies in the West" 
that. they .are “warmly welcome." The 
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Wi TOURISM 


not all surf and sunshine . 


erlin's giant Congress Centre, which 

hus the look of an aluminium suil- 
case lost in the midst of feeder roads 
from the motorway, could be regarded 
as a synıbol of the International Tourist 
Exchange which lakes place there annu- 
aly. 

The astonishing dimensions of the 
building become more obviuus as one 
tpproaches it. 

Equally, onc is astonished at the tour- 
ist trade, which has been underestimat- 
ed for a long lime but which has deve- 
loped almost furlively into an important 
economic factor, 

Hasn't tourism been mistaken for an 
industry involved in just fun, leisure and 
harmless amuse men? 

Naw tourism has hecome Ihe world's 
1hird largest export industry, following 
close on lhe heels of oil and the car iiı- 
dustry: af tourism is pushing inexor- 
ably into second place, as Mayor Diep- 
gen said in his opening speech, not witl- 
oul making allusions to the deplorable 
consequences thai implied. 

Willibald Paltr, general secretary of 
the World Tourism Organisation, spoke 
Proudly of tourisnı's place in the world, 
but also with scepticism about the less 
favourable aspects of an industry which 
is» ıe less predatory and destructive tn 
the environment than other seclors. 

Tourism today is in a alilemma. It 
cunstiutes a threat to nature with hotel 
construclion, Aviation and masses of 
people, nature which is one of its most 
iiipertant, iF not its most important, "ar- 
ıicle for sule,." 

Tourism can admittedly exert a bene- 
ficial pressure on countries and govern- 
ments, which until now have not been 
involved in defending the environment, 
but it is doubtful if tourisnı as such can 
make up for the hurm it docs, 

Yurt should the countries of the Third 
World be forced to carn as much as pos- 
sible from tourîsm so as to be able to 

pay their foreign debts? 

Loris José lsatto, ihe third speaker at 
1he opening ceremony of the 23rd Inter- 
national Tourist Exchange, spoke for 
COTAL, an association of Latin Ameri- 
can tour operators, He had no illusions 
about the shady side of tourism, 

He called to mind the economic pow- 
er of the branch, without pride or scep- 
ticism. more with frustration and anxie- 
ly. 
He claimed that 50 per cent of all 
tourist countries benefited from 90 per 
cent of all tourist receipts, But Latin 
America was part of the remaining 5Û 
per cent of countries less privileged. 
These countries only handled nine per 
cenit of the total receipts fronı tourism. 

In view of this situation and the grave 
cconomic problems which besct Latin 
America, he could nol indulge in the 
kind of scruples which are harboured in 
intelectual circles in Eurape, 

I was characteristic that Isatlo saw a 
chance for the member states.af hig or- 
Bunisatian 16 guin. more from tourism 
than before by deregulation and econ- 
omic liberalisation, by doing away with 
visa requirements andl currency restric- 
lions, while spoiled Europcans callcd 
for limilMiuns, controls and limits. to 
growth. . : 

Crilicising tourism. is a luxury which 
those can allow theaısclves whe Jo nol 
earn ù living from it, : 

The general public look part in a dis- 
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pink stripes in Roy Lichtenstein's pop 
design, but also in the tangle of squares 
which Gerhard Richter arranged on the 
accident principle. 

Wiuh their designs the itlists had tu 
kKecp lo a standard wich ûl four metrvs 
and ù basic Udsign befnre repeats uf 
Y2. cenlimultres in length, because the 
carpets would be printed on machines 
fronı Britain. 

Despite the conversion to the metric 
system in Britain the circumference uf 
the rollers is sill mcasurcd in yiurxls. 
This obstacle wus regurlecl as id technic 
culchulenge, huwever. 

The selection of the designs Cuuscul 
many more problems, Hockney. fur in- 
slated, prePpuùred cleven, from which he 
and Lillmann selevtcd four: Sam Fran-= 
cis produced ssc ur cighl, fronı «hich 
Ine tCniyt Su Wit pinluced 1t 
oft which two werc selected, anil ihe 
sane thing hippened sith Michil 
Grilvts. 

Lilmann lul problems wih Cict- 
bard Richter vcceond Jiu. The pal- 
lern was based on his large abstract pivc= 
LLCS. 

The proof priming hinl Io be changeu 
many. many limes umil Ihe colours 
were righl. 

Full of confidence Liklmann went Io 
Ricluer’s studio in Cologne and sprerıd 
ihe proof out proudly before Richter. 
who is a professor ùl the academy in 
Düsseldorf. 

Richter Iuuked ult it clukely, walked 
up and down. looked iat Littmann apd 
then al the carpcel and finully , mur- 
mured: “Ton forced.” And that was 1t 
end of that. 

Litmann has now (almust} forgotlen 
all ıhe problems. The collection has 
been in production since the beginning 
of the year and the reaction has been 
encouraging. 

lt is {rue that many who have to do 
with, carpets do not know who Hock- 
ney, Francis or Thun are; only that they 
are famous people,.whom one Qughi t0 
know. This makes an impression and 
helps with the sales talk, 

Lillmann pointed out anyway .that 
the project “had heen profitable even 
before we sold a metre af carpel. The 
attention which has been given to my 
company  througly, this project would 
have been enough for me." , . 

Now he has been honaured.by inclu- 
sion in ı museum. The carpets, next tu 
lhe original designs, can now be seen in 
the German Architecls Muscum in 
Frankfurt. .. , eT 

They are to be displayed at the Cen-. 
ire Fompidou :in, Paris in April/May. 
The fitlg ofthe exhibition is to be, “Bor 


denreform.".: . . . Peter Dithtar’' 


. . ` : {Dile Wêlı, Bonn,’ 1k March İBY) 


gner carpet by Roy Llchtensgteln. 
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Pater Littmann and desl 


amally get for their designs, are cenor- 
MOUS. 

Even i flourishing company em ploy- 
ing 6ÛUÛ cannal aflord to pay sa much 
for a design. 

Littmann And his artists almost caısu- 
ally agreed on an acceptable licence fee 
(a fee which.was quite usual in tlie car» 
pet business), a profit-sharing arrange- 
ment in ficl. 

What was much more impourtunt for 
the arlisls was who else would he work- 
ing un the project, There was nlyays the 
fear that their fume would he exploited 
by ù clever businessman ts a crowd pull- 
er for second-class artists. 

As this was not the case fhe fucstion 
of presligê no longer came Up. 

In pructice, however, a fw snitgs did 
crop up. Peter Littmann recalls with il 
feeling of horrur his irs chin wih Riy 
Liclncnslcin. 

Hardly had rhe prelintinarites been 
dealt with hûn thet question Wis pul: 
“Can you guarantee i pure white?" 

Littmann brashly said: "Yes." but he 
felt just a little like someone who has 
just sen a ghost. 

Then his technicians in Hamelin 
Pointed oul to him sumcthing that Wins 
"impossible." In carpet-manuflaclure 
there had only been tnt {hen a yelkrw-= 
ish-greyish colour which was toleratcel 
as while. 

Bui then professional pride came inn 
play. A way was found to produce a per- 
fect white. 

This was a white that nut only glowed 
between the large hlue grid of clots and 
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Carpet art commissioned 
by Hamelin manufacturer 


monplace (and wlıich is reflected in the 
stugnating turnover in this sector of i= 
dustry). 

,În short: he wanled to drive away the 
boredom of carpet design. 

He has known moments of consider- 
able anxiety over lhe past couple of 
years, worrying as fo whether he would 
be successful with this idea and whether 
it would pay off In the end, 

Time aid time again, however, he lold 
himself that previous generations had 
not let {themselves be fobbed off with 
monotonous carpciing when they were 
in a position to give themselves a little 
luxury. 

Nowadays more often than not we 
have to wear felt overshoes when visit- 
ing a castle ar stately home xo as to loak 
fler the mosaic, marble or wooden 
floors. 

He asked himself why, using contem- 
porary slyles, floors in homes could nol 
be just as beautiful. 

Littmann looked up five painters and 
five architects whom he was convincexl 
could produce something smarter for 
floor covering. 

He did not go for artists of the second 
rank, but straight away he madc a bee- 
line for artists with an internalional rep- 
utation. 

He assumed thi u half uf them would 
reply wilh no. Bul great artisls are un- 
predictable: all sail vcs. 

When Gerhard Richer iuzeslcud thin 
Ruy Lilucustcin should ùl be u- 
cluded, something which Littmann had 
nt dared to think ahout, thert were 
eventuully I1 artists Hned up. 

AlIÎ thar Littmann now had to Jo was 
tv look up “his” artists in teir homes. 
He had to fly lo New York. Los Angeles, 
London and Milan 10 iron out details, lo 
subnıit samples und cume to ugrecment 
ubout printed proals. 

ft was all much simpler than he 
thought il would be at the beginning. 
Maney, for instance, was only talked 
about by the way. 

The fecs which a David Hockney, a 
Sol LeWitl or a Sam Francis get for their 
pictures, or architects such as a Oswald 
Mathias Ungers or a Matteo Thun nor” 


which were placed in the graves of the 
dead, 

The goldsmiths obviously had a spe- 
cial position among the artisans in the 
great Hellenic port. 

But their knowledge of their craft and 
their feel for artistic shapes waned in Lhe 
2nd and Ist centuries BC, The importan 
of Tareutire jewellery declined, . 8 

About 10,000 graves have been 
found in Taranto, including smal] arte- 
facts from antiquity, It is possible.that 
more graveş will be found bencath the 
southern Italian city, ا‎ 

.Like their forebears .in Sparia the 
ancient ,Tarentines buried their .dead 
within .tho city walls, and the area ‘of 
the city has remainel unchanged. until 
the end of: the Second World War: —: 
new. buildings were constantly built on 
tho ancient foundations.’ 1 '.. . 

Today Taranto is û modern industri= 
alised:city. Where, 2;000 years ago, the 
Tarentines, wedring i exquisite jewell- 
ery; enjoyed ihe: good life, there are 
now stcelworks and refincries. . 


ivi . o r Ulrike Meyer 


.'. (Hainoversche Allgemelnc, 28-Februnry’ 1 989J' 


Continued from page 10 


millimetres in size, Mos of the pieces 
on exhibit in Hamburg originate from 
women’s graves. For instance, a weal- 
thy Tarentine'’ lady of the 3rd century 
BC certainly gazed at herself in the 
folding looking-glass made of silver. 

. On the looking-glass's cover there is 
a beautiful Aphrodite listening to Eros 
playing a flute, all ir gold relief. : 

There İs'a cosmetic case Alşo made 
of gilded silver: lt is fan-shaped and 
the chased work represents a life-like 
pilgrim scallop. 

On the cover of an. exquisite make-= 
up casket:. a ‘nymph is: galloping 
through the sea on'the back of'a sea 
monster. . 

Tarentine artists had an hstonishing 
high. degree of talent as gem-cutters. 
Their. seals and scarabs show perfect 


mythical creatures, deter and human 


beings, two centimetres high, which 
were worked:with conscientious detail, 
.„ı ‘Aparl „from the .casmetics.'articles. 
from.anclent. Taranto the Hamburg ex* 
hibition includes algo. terra-cotta’‘fi~ 
gures and small:.clay vases and dishes, 
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I Peter Littmann a pied piper, û rat- 
catcher? The comparison is apt, when 
someone does something in Hamelin 
wlich no-one has. dong before, when 
someone has ideas, which no-one lias 
had in Hamelin, or anywhere celse, be- 
fore. 

Bul if you meet hinı in his office in 
Hamelin you see straight away that the 
comparison is inappropriate. 
` Yel he does not look like a level- 
healed businessman who prefers tO EO 
through a long column of figures and 
end up in the black. 

He quickly brings the conversution 
round lo art tnd artists. 

Peter Litmann is an engineering 
graduate with a doctorate in business 
management. He is nat only interestecl 
in art he is wildly enthusiastic about it, 
That is quite unusual in the commercial 
branch to which he has devoted his life. 

Anyone who is in the wall-to-wall car- 
peting business is nut generally regarded 
as having much feel for art or any parti- 
cular sense of the imaginative. 

Since 19%7 Liumann has been anc of 
lhe general parlners in the Vorwerk- 
Teppich KG, Hamelin, carpeting manu- 
faclurers, hut he docs nal want lO le 
cnt! with just hil. He is nw rather 
pruul of what he has achieved. 

Fle led the way through large sheds, 
past giant rolls uf carpeting, pasl miı- 
chines on which puterns were printed. 
Eventually we cime lu ù dreiury rLum 
wilh bare walls, hut one’s ecye was caught 
by gaudily-colourtd ciurpets with un- 
usual patterns un 1he floor, carpets 
which have been designed by woarld-fi- 
mous artists and archilects. 

Ruy Lichtenstcin, ont of the most 
highly-paid artists in America, is one uf 
1hese carpet-designers. 

David Hockney as well, the verstile 
British artist, who last year caused n fu- 
rort with major exhibilions in Los An- 
geles, New York and London. 

Then Gerhard Richter, one of the 
most successful painters in the Federal 
Republic. 

Among the architects there are the 
names of men who have (aught conser- 
vative architects what is what in the con- 
troversy which rages about’ the post- 
moderns: Oswald Mathias’ Ungers. for 
Inslance, one of the most imaginative 
West German arclıitects, much in. de- 
mand and with arr interratiorial fepbta- 
tion. O 
Or Michael! Oraves, who designed the 
Portland Building in Oregan, a prime 
cxanıple of post-modetn architecture. 

Or Norman 'Forster, who drew atteh- 
lion to himself with his unconvenliortal 
design for the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank building in Hong Kong. ا‎ 

Or Arata Isozaki, who was responsi 
ble for the famous Museum of Contem- 
Porary Artin Los'Angeles. 

All of them have been involved ih a 
variety of fields but they have never 'be- 
fore tried their hand'at textiles design. 

Far this reason Peter Littman was at 
first sceptical that his idea would fiid 
any takers, He' wanted tO bting hew 
ideas into carpet design; get away fro 
what had beçome;traditional..and com” 
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Silver gilt vanity case In the shape of a ahell, Nation 
Archaeological Museum, Taranto. 


(Phostu: Catal 


ing mined there 
then, and whether 
the plan is a plan of 
mines at all. The 
secrets of the papy- 
rus have been unra¬ 
velled by two Mu- 
nich geologists, 
Rosemarie and Die» 
ter Klemm from lhe 
institte for Gener” 
al and and Applied 
Geology at Munich 
University. They 
found the “mine of 
gold" with the aid of 
aerial photographs 
and surveying close 
to a spring named 
“Bir Um Fawakhir" 
in the Wadi es Sid, 
ıot far from the 
Red Sea. Three 
Continued on 
page 12 


Gold from Taranto: full 
splendour in Hamburg 


The city lies in futile country on té 
West COS OF the Calabrin peninsula.’ 
became û point of intersection in 
tradle bhelween the Hellenic-Greck ¢ 
ind up-and-coming Rame and 
lily. 

By Ihe Hh Century BC IUD fre 
citizens were making a livclihwod if 


Taranto. 


Their Greck language ind tradition 
protected lhe colonists Iron Spall 
uven in foreign Haly. But their life 
Tarınlo wus anything bul “Sparln. 
They had û very chic Hife-style. 

It was suid of them: "Other peop 
prepare For life through work and effin 
the Tarcnlines renully live." 

Taranto was not only an impor 
commercial city, il also specialise? 
the production of the. calour PU 
The ‘lWarentines also hil a craving 
fine work done by goldsmiths. 

. The living and the dead were 
rounded by costly splendour: (he p® 
of jewellery in the exhibition come f0 
Eruves dating from antiquity. 

Many of lhe pleces werc camrmf 
sioncd for « burial, Funeral crosses, Îî 
instınce, in wliicl oak, olive and * 
leaves are ciitwlned in wafer-thin م‎ 
uraund cnamelled blossoms aad fr: 

Or eur-rings' made of gilded 
which the less well-off hud ¢ 


their deparled ones, which ~yafih 


. carefully adorned with minute figurine 


The rich Tarentines were buried WP 
only. genuine. jewellery. The golds. 
«levcloped a particularly skilled te* 
niqüe using specks of gold. They dê% 
ratcd ear-rings, most of them only # 


tween two and. four centimetres lanfr . 


with artistically elegant designs 
from the smallest possible specks" 
gold. : 0 


Another speciality was chased wo : 


in which the decoration was .nol 


wire, 1 ا‎ 
, The goldsmiths showed they ¥ 
true masters in working the shape! 
ons, antelopebs : and ' human heads 
Continued on page 11. ##” 


he exhibition, Gold from fFarato, 

has arrived at its last stop after tour- 
ing Milan, Paris and Tokyo: Hamburg's 
Niuseıim für Kunst und Gewerht. 

Afier Hamburg the priceless collec- 
tun will be returned to the Arehcologi- 
cal Muscum in Tariınto, 

The 260 exhibits include artistic dia= 
dems, chins and dainty earrings, dating 
from the 4th to the 2nd century BC, 
showing a mastery of the goldsmith's ûrt 
which has not been surpassed since. 

Economic necessity, a sense of COM-= 
mercial enterprise and also a yearning 
for adventure, induced citizens froın 
Greek Sparta to foungl the city of Tarian- 
to in southern Italy. It quickly deve- 
lopecl into one of the most important 
cities ifl antiquity. . 


The written records revealed nothing 
about how the gold was actually mined, 
which mines were exploited and how 
the deposits were in fact discovered. 

Modern investigations have found 92 
deposits of gold in Egypt, which all 
show signs that gold' was mined there in 
ancient times. 

This does nöl necessarily mean 
*pharaonic mining" for the Romans 
were very active mining gold from 
Egypt. 

There is a unique document which 
shows a deposit and deals with mining 
gold in ancient Egypt. It is culled the 
"Turin Mine Papyrus" {it is stored in 
Turin}, which was found in an unnamed 
village not far from Thebes, 

There the gangs of necropolis work- 
ers fived, who had to build the royal 
tombs in the lime of the New-Kingdom. 

An unknown pirsûn drew the plan on 
which ure indicated about a spring “the 
mine of gold," then "the mine where the 
gold is washed" and the houses where 
ihe goldmine workers lived. as well as 
“the road which leads to the sea." 

This is probably the oldest geological 
map we have For the rocks are coloured 
in it. The plan is probably only very ap- 
proximate about the location. There are 
also deposits of (he rock “bekhen" 
shown on it, and "beklhen" ik greywacke, 
wlıich was used a great deal in ancieııt 
Ey pi. 

"Bekhen" and other rocks from the 
region including pink granite, from 
which royal siarcophaigi were nyade, 
were found in their own quarrying cxpe- 
ditions to the Nile. 

Until recently there was considerahle 
controversy about the significance of 


` the Turin Papyrus. 


It was obviously drawn by a scribe ar 
a painter from the lomb workers" vil- 
lage, who was possibly part of an expe- 
dition seeking greywacke or granite for 
the Valley of the Kings. 

For a long time there has been argu- 
ment about whether (he map was about. 
gold mining, whether gold was even be- 


Wi THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Munich mineralogists locate the 
gold mines of the pharaohs 


Sanomtieloemine 


ATi Egypt was regarded in anli- 

quity as a land of gold. "Gold is as 
plentiful as dust," said the Mitanni con- 
querors uf Egypt in demanding gold 
from the Pharaohs in the 14 century BC. 

This is recorded in the Armarna let- 
ters, lhe diplomatic correspondence of 
Amenophis [JÎ and Amenoaphis IV. 

In the earlier dynasties, gold was de- 
dicuted to the gods as “the body of the 
gods," us il was put in a foundation 
charter dating from Sethos I . 

Later gold was commonly usecl for je- 
wellety and for the barterinê of goods, 
nut Just hy members of the Pharuoh'’s 
Tumily. 1 

The Pharuohs were butied wilh much 
zol about thent, as the tomb of Futan- 
khamen shows: gullen coffin, couch, 
shrine to the gods, golden huldlers for 
torches, and, where it was possible, sun- 
light was directed inlo the taomh with 
gold, a metal so similar to the sun, 

The Pharaohs honoured their offi- 
citls wilh gold or golden orders in the 
shape of a garland for loyal service, for 
instanct. [ 

Although the gold wealth of the lanl 
has hecn confirmed in writing and in ar- 
çhacological discoveries, little is known 
ahout the origins of the gold. 

Evidence has been found of the gold- 
mining districts, the aldest in Egypt be- 
ing in the caslern desert between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, the most recent 
mainly from the period of the New - 
Kingdom in Nubia. 

The name Nubia might well be taken 
from the ancient Egyptian word for 
“gold" which was “nbw,” and the Pha- 
raohs' concern for the conquest of Nu- 
bia was mainly based on having access 
lo important resources of gold there. 

Until now Egyptologists have known 
little about goldmining in ancient Egypt. 


ا ا ل ل د 


The content of (hese (documents has 
been known for the past 20 years: they 
are “business notes" diho {he partial 
repayment İn ‘barley,’ tlle common cur- 
rency of the time. : 

The experts did not have t receipt lor 
ihe entire repayment of a loan to rouncl 
off the “oldest documentary evidence oF 
a credit." 1 

Selz has now worked on 1,500 an- 
cient Sumarian tablets. The process he 
has deciphered shows a transaction 
concluded on common property hut al- 
§o with a trend to private ownership İn 
Sumarian society. E ا‎ 

lt is astonishing evidence of sophis- 
ticated commercial life, 3,000 years 


before Christ, with capitalist tenden- 


cies, : 
Grain in store was given out by city 
princes and temple rulers accordihg to 
demand in anticipation of the grain be+ 
ing repaid in better times. . 0 
: This is similar to conditions which 
stipulate: “80 litres of barley now — 
100 litres on repayment." 
: Gebhard Setz said: “Apparently the 
incient Sumarians were well acquaint- 
êd with the idea of the acéumulation Of 


CRpital. Karl Rammeristein/tlpa ` 
(Saarbrücker Zeilung,.7 Mareh 1989) 


Cuneiform 
capitalism 
deciphered 


ferred the returned grain into the store-! 
house. has handed the tablet to him 
about this and made the entry in his la- 
an account, 5 years." Barley was com- 
monly used as "currency." : 
, The original text is in the Eremitage 
in Leningrad. Capies were made public 
by N. Nikalşkij in 1908. 

Setz regards this as evidence of tle 
camplex nature of the Sumerians” econ- 
omic activities Al a time when Europe 
was still in the Stone Age. 

According to Selz’s interpretation In- 
Spector Schubar has given a receipt to 
Farmer Urschedaluhma for partly pay-: 
ing û loan of .grain with barley and has 
prepared a statement. of the remaining. 
debt. : 

Selt discovered the context in two 
vther cuneiform texts which are in anti-. 
AUitces' collections in Paris and Eusti 


Berlin. 


n began a long way back in 
history, "approximately 4,500 
years,” according to Orienlalist Geb- 
hard Selz, 

„ He makes this statement as a result of 
his research on ancient Sumarian texts 
at Freiburg University. 1 

In the course of his studies he has 
come across some interesting docu- 
ments which have a bearing on ceconom- 
ic history. ۰ 
1 The evidence comes from clay tablets 
In cuneiform script coming from lhe Su- 
marians, who lived 5,ÛUÛ years ago in 
whut is now southern Iraq. 

Sophisticated irrigations techniques 
Eave (hem a highly developed ngricul- 
lure, and their tralc connections ex- 
tended as far as India and Egypt, 

Selz, 38, is an expert on cuneiform 
writing. Aided by a cumputer he is the 
[irst to (ranslate a collecıion uf 310 
texts bout the Sumarians’ ecconanmic ac- 
tivitids. 

The document, dating from 2,400 
years before Christ, which Sell regards 
us uf key inıportance, includes the fol- 
lowing: 

"Outstanding debts: xs+2.1.1, Top 
quality barley from Urschedalumma, 
Scelhubaur, the inspector, who has trans- 
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the result of leanmwork, as Mlãurer's 
book shows. It includes articles by spe- 
cialisls in nursing, in gymnastics for the 
sick, in occupational therapy, in logo- 
pacdics, in clinical psychology, in aduli 
dducalion and in social work. 

The work facing members of the team 
is far Irom easy. They were usually 
young pcople and found it hard to work 
patiently and painstakingly with old and 
handicnpped patients, Joachim Ruste 
meyer ûf Hanover said. - : 

The work of all members of the team 
must be geared to the necds of the individ- 
ual patient and not aimed at self-realisa- 
tion or a specific technique, said Dr Hans- 
Peter Meier-Baumgartner of Hamburg. 

' The tearm is traditionally headed by a 
doctor, who as a rule knows little or 
nothing nbout rehabilitation and seldom 
has uny lea wlıat individual {caın men!- 
bers do. 1 

So he is in no position to prescribe 
gyninastics, oceupulional therapy or log- 
ûpaedic work, Icet alone caret uintcd al 
helping the patient to hecome more ac- 
tive, to any effect. : 

Outpatient rehabilitation of the angel is 
particularly handicapped by this sinte of 
uftauirs. Hans Leutiger From Ilofgeisnir 
criticised the widespretd habit doctors 
have of merely prescribing drugs. 

“They prescribe anything thin make the 
patient sleep or a1 his cise, A -yeiur-okl 
was prescribed three different valium- 
hase drugs by the same doctor, plus five 
spoonfuls of Disirancurin,” he sail. 

The putient's coudiliun had improved 
since he hud been Lakin uff all shed 
drugs. Motivation. aclivutinn and mobili- 
salion were, he sall. Ihe kheysouds it the 
Tlolgeismur clinic. 

ln the year 1h inics un o imımine 
poel wis pened the Meruge tine pulls 
spon it Foca olincel BY ine ins 

“Rela bDHHUGN piYCS HCTHHFICS 1E HOM 
tlintensiun.” said Josef Böger. long-ser\- 
ing heel of Ibe Miulteser-Krinkenlktus. 
where the confdrenfe wis helel. 

He felt the enioliunil State of old pco- 
ple was al leasl ¢ importnt its Lhcir phy- 
sical cmdiion. ln his view doctors umd 
other members WH the team vught i0 pits 
it MSI MECNUN. 

Pact understanding shuwn by pro- 
feaional helpers and by reluiveês and 
friends eneUuUrapgvs iginpg patients lo mar- 
shal their remiining powers Iu cope with 
their illness and thcir handicap as well an 
possible. Rosemarie Sloin 

{(Franklurier Allgeıneinr Zvuny 
fur Deuirhlimd. 1| March FAHY) 


= HEALTH 


Aftercare for stroke patients 
is not caring enough 


work. Professor Lehr poinled out thal 
over-65s make up only eight per ceıut nf 
rehabilitation palicnıs even though they 
account for 15 per cent of the ‘popula- 
tion and are fnr more frequently affect 
ed by lhe aftermath of illness than 
younger people. 

She called on the medical profession, 
whîch for the nytost part has geriatric 
trainîng, to reappraise its negative view 
uf old age. An attitude of which resigns” 
lion is the keynote is inevitably trans- 
ferred to the patient. 

Scientific surveys have clearly shown 
that the suêcess of treatment for slroke 
patients depends oan the confidehcce and 
active parlicipalion of (he patient in re- 
habililution. 

Patients must he encouraged by being 
urğecl (o du as much us possible, ind en- 
couritged time ind aguin, not Only hy 
their doctors bul by nursing staff eancl 
their nearest ind deurest, whose influ- 
ence Cai be enOrmous. 

Professor Lehr told the conference 
that worricd wives or daughiers had on- 
ly too olen overnursed putients it 
hone, so much so as ta nullify lhe prog- 
ress painstakingly made ut rehabilitation 
clinic. 

Speaking is a polilician, she wC un to 
call for rehabilitation lo be incorporittud 
more sitisfactaerily in the work of ecmerd- 
dney wards ûl general hempitals incl of 
nursing homes and hnmes tor ther :iiuced 

She xul cic gh bs bC HOLS LAH 
itional facilities, including scai-out pit ient 
care, su {hat patients could kecp their own 
hones fur tt lust six moms after A 
stroke dnd not inevitably end in û homıc. 

Strict and striking differences aight 
nul [0 he Jrawn between palicuts iu 
necd uf treulment ind pilticnîts in need 
uf care, bearing in mind hut Lhe chrooni- 
cally sick patient needs trealment too. 

The term “in necd of care" ought, sht 
felt, to be scrapped without delay. [t 
sounded so static, unclıangeablc. 

Medical studies must ba extended tu 
include û wider grounding in geriatrics. 
Studenls must also be taught the basics 
of teamwork. Rehabilitation is definitely 
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That is no good at al. The treatment 
is entirely different, A stroke affects the 
brain and nerve system, not ¬ primarily 
— the heart. 1 ET 

.Ît causes upsets of varioırs kinds and 
degrees of difficully, depending on the 
lacation and extent of brain damage. 
The patient may, for instance, be para 
lysed on one side. Or he nıay no longer 
be able to speak, to understand, to real 
ur to write. 

He may suffer from difficulties of 
movement, vision or hearing, be con 
fusecl or apathetic. 

lt is hard to say how far such upsets 
can be remedied, Rehahililation mea’ 
sures must begin as soon as possihle, 
partly because the process uf compen” 
sating for functions that have gone for 
good can be praclised curly enough. 

The numerous handicaps faced by old 
people in particular who arc in need of 
rehabilitation, and not only aflér a 
stroke, were recently sired most frankly 
in Berlin. 

Xl i conference in {he Mialicser- 
Kraukenlhaus. & clinic spucialising in 
trealment care anl rehabilitation af ald 
and chronically sick patients, the plat- 
frm speakers included uersntuluuiss 
Urula Luln. 

She was there not in ler capacity as 
Minister of Health, Youth, Family and 
Wonien's Affairs but as i commited op- 
pment of the ouHmoded “deficit model” 
uf aging — the view Ihiut Functions must 
constantly, inevitably deteriuratê as ane 
grows older. 

This vicw has ù devastating effect. Il 
prumpts people to feel rehabilitation 
measurês fur the aged are an unntces- 
sary sham aimed merely at giving them 
the impression thal something is being 
done for them. 

Besides, the concept of rehabilitation 
was long narrowly limited to measures 
aimed at enabling ı1 patient to go back to 


the lıcaring grows more sensitive toward 
louder ones. . 

A survey conducted hy a Baden-Bad- 
en research association specialising in 
medicine in the home shows this Ğis- 
placement to be under .wuay amang 1lo- 
day"s teenagers. 

Five hundred .schoolchildren were 
tested: and' those’ who often listened to 
loud music or patronised their local dis- 
cotheque were found ‘to have “lost: up 
to seven decibels, . Tk 

ı [n olher words, they could no longer 
hear rusıling leaves and soft brcathingi'' 

‘The Berlin health authorities have test- 
ecl 4000 young people aged between 15 
ard 2 and ‘found 12 per tent to suffer 
from ringing nnd whistling in their ears, 
heralding damage to the inner car. . : 
: ° Hearing deserves.to be taken serious- 
ly. In one ear and oul thc othet. is nat 
what happens; the damago‘ affects sensi- 
tive vessels. .. ! 1 ج‎ 

Stomach movements and hearlbcat vo- 
lume’ are reduced, breathing, muscülar 
tension and blotd pressure wre increased 

< 0" a o Hianfrcd Poscrldpt 
.'*{Nardwest Zeîlung.Oldtnburg, i4 Murch 1989} 


and the pupils: widen. 


. Warning: these 
` decibels may 
| be deafening 


'gaying ‘to therm. because of ithét back- 
ground noise, ' ' ' 
''. How nuuch is.a decibel? A whisper in 
bed:at night i5۰30 decibels, normal con- 
versation about $5 decibels. A freight 
train and ã lawnmower are about 90 de- 
cibels and someone yelling at the top of 
their voice is about’ | 10 decibels. 
Prafessor Plalh made it clear thal 
hearing lasses due to noisc exposure are 
„irreversible and mfiy lead to, deafness.-in 
oldager : . E a SO 
' The'‘cocktail party effect makes ‘the 
persan who: can no .loiger hear what 
antler people arc saying misirustful:ıAre 
they talking about him?! r: : . mM. 
At noise leveis of abova 85 decibels 
health damage is definite, gradually .nudg- 
ing the'hcaring.threshold up the sealt, . 
.. Low noises arê'no longer heard, ‘while 


he Logo, a Hamburg rock club, is 

notorious for being the “loudest 
sauna bath" in the city. This criticism, 
made by connoisseurs, critics and par- 
ents Alike, is as old aš rock music. 

As far as rok music ‘fans are con- 
cerned, it goes in one ear and straight 
out of the other. 

:Scientists sound persistent ‘and un- 


. hêedèd warninğs'that loud rock music İs 
'ã hazard to hearing. But the ubiquitous 


Walkman and low-cost! car ‘ahd'. home 
stereo systems mercly heighten the risk. 
Professor Peter Plath says the young- 
er generation will be a generation with 
clearly defective hearing before its time. 
Professor Plath is chief surgeon at the 
Recklinghausen ear, nose ‘and throat 
cHnic of Bochum University Hospital. 
He says the hearing cannot withstand 
the noise in a discotheque for more than 
two hours a week. Noise Icvels there are 
frequehtly over .100 decibels, orlnearly 
as loud as a jet aircraft 500 nıctres OVer- 
head. ei, 0. 
The High frequenicles are the first that 
ean-no' longer’‘be: heafd, causing what 
has'becn dubbed the eoncktall party ef 


fect. People can't: hear whal' others are 


was sitting at my desk one afternoon 
and had just confirmed an evening ap- 


.pointment in town with a client," says A 
‘stroke patient. 


"Suddenly something happened to me 


‘of which 1 can only remember bits, Î was 


lying under the desk, There was someth- 
ing the matter with my head. 
1 wanted to crawl to the nearest chair 


„or armchair to rest my head an it, But | 


couldn't, so 1 just had to wait and 
walt... 


`۰ The woman who recalls her stroke in 


this way was lucky despite being badly 
paralysed on one side of her body. She 
was properly treated at the nearest uni- 
versity hospital and then sent to a rehab” 
ilitation clinic for further treatment. 

She speht 1Z weeks.there painsta- 
kinğly relearfiing how to walk. She can 
now live a1 home again, albeit with limit 
ations. She no longer necds constant 
care ind attention bit she can’t go 
shopping or to the bank on her own. 

Her husband initially handled all oul- 
door errands of this kind, but she had 
been in active woman and dicln'ı like it 
aî all. 

“We now do everything together," hv 
says, “no mater low long İt tukes, Î try 
l0 help my wife but leave (he decisions 
to her.” 

She can siill not go back to her old job 
— legal practice. Yet she has recovered, 
as much as ont can recover seven 
months after a stroke. 

Rehabilitation does not just mean go” 
ing back to work but “making physically. 
emotionally and meniily handicapped 
peuple truly fit again and able to per” 
form their personal and social roles in 
life as far us is sill passihle," 

This definition, by psychulogist Hens 
Dicter Kijanski, ts taken from a new 
book entiled Sec Haganfill — Rchuhiliut" 
1ii ttt Resignutiou (Slrohke — Rehiubir 
liatin rather than Resignation} edited 
by Horst-Christiun Maurer ind pur” 
blished by Thicme, thc Suiteari medical 
publishers. 

The tale of thc wontan solicitor anl 
her husband is iûlsa taken from this 
houk. 

The stroke is only une of many con” 
plaints and accident conscqucntes thal 
can suddenly or gradually transform a 
healthy person into a handicapped one. 

But it iş a particularly clear pointer lo 
unsatisfactorily rehabilitution is still 
handled in Germany, what handicaps it 
still has to surmount and how many peo” 
pke. especially old people, are still unne- 
cessarily recluced to the role of bedrid- 
den or wheelchair-bound patients who 
need constant care. 

Over 300,000 people a year in tle 
Federal Republic of Germany suffer 
strokes. About one in four dies before 
reaching hospital; more die during treat 
ment. Over half those who survive need 
constanl care And attention, . 

Unnecessarily so. Many of these seri” 
‘ously handicapped people cquld .be re- 


habilitated. sufficiently.’ to’ ‘lead’ lives - 


largely oftheir own. - : 
The earlier you start, the better. But 


` many stroke patients have to wait too 


long. In 1987 only 7,000 were sent 
straight from hospital.to a rehabilitation 
clinic, Prbfessor Maurer writes, advising 
„Patients and their nearestand dearest to 
insist, 1 : ۰ : 
A grent deal of stamina and persisl- 
ence are often needed to ensure an:im- 
` Mediate transfer to a rehabilitation.clin- 
„Îce. The next of kin éften have to’ find out 
‘for themselves what facilities dre avail- 
able. Often no-one at the.hospital has a 


1 clue about rehabilitation... i - 


Stroke’ patients have, for instance 
heen .recammended to take a rehabilita- 


, lor course.at a'clinic-for heart attack 
’ !Patients. 7 
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Gearg Simon Ohm, 1789-1854: 
(Photo: Uiktci 


prompted opposition, Fis law of acou 
tics was initially attributed to Helş 
hultz, who merely confirmed its accun 
cyin 1858. 

Ohm, ar honoured member of seven 
academies, did not live lo see this ur 
firmation. He died on 6 July 18Ada 
stroke. He was 43. 

Only two years beforthund he half 
nally been appointed professor of pF 
sics iû1 the University of Munich. So 
of his instruments “re on exhibit alu 
Deutsches Museum in Munich, thea 
where he was buried. 

His tombstone is inaccurate, H sj 
he wis born on I16 March 7 7%¥7 and di 
un July [S34. 

ln 1881 ihe Iniernational Eleririt: 
Cungress mecling in Paris officid 
numed the practical unit of electrical 
sislance the ohm. The practical ul 

Continued on pagê 15 


tory and the Wallraf art gallery of its 
day. 

He concentrated on electricity as û 
subject in which I least needed to fear 
competition, as he admitted in his main 
work, Die galvanische Ketie, mathema- 
tisch bearbeitet (The Galvanic Circuit 
investigated Mathematically), 1827. 

In it he outlined his best-known dis- 
cuvery, made in January 1826 after eX- 
periments with a heating element made 
of bismuth and copper and lıis own de- 
sign Of current measuring devices, nut 
in any wire at unifornı tenıperature the 
currenl which flows is directly propor-= 
tional to the potential difference be- 
tween its ends, . 

In addition tn this, Ohnı's Law, he al- 
so proved that the resistance depcndecl 
upon the material and thal it was. pro- 
portional to the length of the wire and 
inversely proportional to the cross-sec- 
tional area, 

He was the first scientist to establish 
this linear connection. 

He took leave and travelled to Berlin, 
where his brother was a mathematics 
professor, to intensify his studies. 

But the intellectual climate of Hegel- 
ianism made it more difficult for him to 
Bain recognition. Surveys and pamph- 
lets opposed his mathematical approach 
to physics. 

Ohm shared the fate of many pio- 
neers; he was powerless in the face of ig- 
norance. After countless unsuccessful 
job applications he finally, aged 44, 
took up a post at the Nuremberg Poly- 
technic, first as professur, liter is rec- 
tor. 

British and French research liter 
confirmed his findings. He was awarded 
the London Royal Society's Copley 
Mcdal in 1841. 

His later rescarch included valuable 
resenrch in the field of neoustics. It tno 


Ohm of Ohm’s Law was 


years ago 


ease İn Franconig. He had no hesitation 
in moving to Cologne in 1817 when A 
fellow-teacher invited him. 

Prussian schools were being set Up af- 
ter the defeat of Napoleon and teachers 
were needed. 

He moved into three rooms in what, 
until !773 when the order was abol- 
ished, had been a Jesuit college, the col- 
lege where Friedrich von Spee had canı- 
paigned against the persecution of 
witches 200 years earlier. 

He sonn earned a reputation AS A se- 


` nior teacher of mathematics and phy- 


sics. A plaque car still be seen on the 
outside wall at Marzellenstrasse 32, 
now the archepiscopal vicar-general's 
office, 

From platform | of the main railway 
stflion You cart still see, despite conver- 
sion work, the windows of his apartment 
on lhe upper storey; trains run along- 
side lhe cast wing where his collections 
used to be housed, : 

His pupils frequently won awards at 
the new university in nearby Bonn, 
Some made names for themselves. But 
he was not to become a university teach- 
er there, : 

‘The tale is told in the Festschrift iSsu- 
ed in 1939 to mark his birth sesquicen- 
tenary. 

From aboul 182+4 he made increa- 
singly extensive tse of his "physical ea- 
binet." an inıpressive collection of 
cquipmenl housed on his floor of the 
huilding, together with n small observa- 


ب ت 


to clarify how long mining hits hern car 
ricd out there and the geological origir 
of the de posits. 

[tis hoped hit (races af deep quay 
ing techniques will be found and oil 
ence of the methods usedl for prospect 
ing, [iS it cûmplete puzzle how the Ph 
raoh's mining experts discovered Ik 
golcl deposits. 

Ihe mining probubly began 
placer gold washed from the sand 
rivers. This cxplains the high gold û 
len Of the carly. gold ohjeets ink 
tombs, The gold wis almas B5 pere 
pure, lypical for placer gould, while 
gould from he rock ore ls of a lowe 
Tul. ا‎ 1 

Placer gold can be obtained wilh! 
Bren deal of effort by wushing gravol ar 
snl. Flowcver prospecting meli 
must he applied, requiring 4 lot.of e 
ul specialist knowledge, when or" 
looking for the source of the gold 
is wealherecl out of the "gollmine” 

The fucts show thal the. Egff 
could do this. Whether this wus ggfê™ 
tal or prospectors scoured th 
ing for' gold deposits is a puzzle which ti 
new projec! will set out to solve. : 

lt is also hoped that informaliop W 
be acquired about daily :life, among! 
Pharaoh's mineworkers, about i 
work was. organised, about ıthe.minW 
settlements and ‘the logistics that. %% 


applied to support them, since mo, 


then? lay far off in the desert. -., : # 1 

Most of the mineworkers were, sf . 
prişoners,or prisoners-gf-war. Theil : 
raohs were obviously not; Indiffera 
the welfare of their, workers. There 
inscription from one Pharogh.,D04 
that he has had a ,spring þuilt fA 
mineworkers. seeking . tq. ;oxfraGERE 
from Nubia, . ,..- : prgrglal Stell 


11 ‘(Hannoversche Allgemêéine, 1 3 Merch! 0 


clearly different from the rounded de- 
sêrt sid. : 

Water musl have been Lransported in 
animal skins from the spring four ki- 
lometres away by donkeys (there were 
no camels then). 

Perhaps the sand was only given a 
preliminary .wash and then the quurz 
sand, considerably reduced in volumv, 
was transported to the spring for lhc fi 
nal wash. 

There are piles of rinsecl sand around 
the spring, which is much Inter and 
which has been washed through iguin in 
the 20th century. 

This mining area is so rich in gold 
thal nelhcr the Pharoahs nor {he Roe 
mans could exhaust its gold resvrves, 

In the post-war period a French 
count mined gold there, whieh must 
have been very profitable, 

Fle also extracted u lol of gold fron 
the ancient piles of rinsed sand, in 
which-there was still considerable quan- 
tities of gold due to the rough tech- 
niques used by the Ancients. : 

The count returned: to.France after 
the Egyptian Revolution in 1953 ‘and 
the gold at the spring of “Bir Um.Fawa- 
khir" was:temporarily. left in peace; 

Russian geologists prospected for 
gold for a long.time but after the rift be- 
tween Moscow and Cairo they’ alsa re- 
turned home, taking. with them: all the 
results of their work. ا‎ 

‘This ‘explanation of ithe significanie 
of the. Turin Papyrus’and the firstıident- 
ification ‘of, a pharaonio’ goldmine 4%, 
however, only the beginning of morê ex- 
tensive research... ... r... . 

:Supported..by ‘the Volkswagen ‘Foun- 
dation Rosemarie and: Dieter ‘Klemm 
want to ırecbonnoitre' systematically ther 
gold. deposits in the easterh desert cand’ 
southerri Nubia over the next few year3 
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shady trenches can still be seen today 
around thê “mine of gold" in oblique 
light, which lead to the spring and which 
are marked on the ancient map as dark 
stripes. 

The pathways can be clearly seen, but 
lhe houses of the Pharaoh's goldminers 
have disappeared. > 

Remains have been found of a worker 
settlement, where thousands once lived. 
Ceramic shards show that the site was 
inhabited in Roman and Coptic times. 
Undoubıedly gold was mined lere then. 

Rosmarie and Dieter Klemın dis- 
covered the pharaonic mine there, 
where it could not really have existed, at 
the spot where “gold was washéd." 
There was no water there ancl therè 
never had been. The large spring is 
about four kilometres away. - e 

There were ancient miines there and, 
what was conclusive, fragments of elon- 
gated chafing’ troughs and stories: from 
the area used for rubbing, 

The chafing troughs were used to 
break down the ore from the galleries 
unlil it was fine sand, Heavy gold was 
washed out of it, This is a method appli- 
ed even today in goldlmining, 

The shape of the elongated chafing 
troughs is characteristic of the separa- 
tlon techniques used in pharaonio times. 
Later, in the era of the Ptolemys, larger 
millstones with a handle were used, thë 
Romans used round stone-mills. 

Aided by these “fossil clues” of pharr 
aonic mining the first ancient Egyptian 
goldmine has been identified, e 

Fine quarz sand was found in front of 
the entrance holes leading to the mine 
galleries from which gold was washed. 
out. . ا‎ . 1 

Under the ‘microscope this quatz 
sand was found to be square in ıshape, 


Wi SCIENCE 


born 200 


hysicist Georg Simon Ohm, bori 

200 years ago in Erlangen, was a 
Cologne schoolmaster, He discovered 
the law of electrical resistance that 
heurş§ his name, : [ 

An 1823 handwriuen curriculum of 
his still exists. [t includes “Excursions 
into the Past, onc lesson per week," far 
his sixth-formers. 

He envisaged this lesson as individual 
recapitulation “sich as might be appro- 
priate for the class in question." 

Many present-day maths and physics 
tetchers would still not feel that reccapi- 
tulalîor is a matter of course, 

When they refer l0 him or to other 
ırailblazers similarly immortalised, they 
use names {hat have become a matter of 
course Mul, arguubly, empty formulas. 

Names such as Watt, Ampère, Cel- 
sius, Kelvin, Hertz and Ohnı are all well 
and goud, bul there is no longer any- 
hing special, memarable or individual 
about (hem and their lives. ۰ 

A lessun a weck un “Excursions into 
the Past" would do us all no harm, Just a 
few minutes tû remind us nat only of the 
pitsı but uf lhe presenl and tlre future, 

Guorg Simon Ohm was born un 16 
March 1789 in Erlangen. He discovered 
the law of clecitical resintanct. 

Const allenıpts (his century lo 
overcome this resislance and send clec- 
tric current over long distances without 
loss and wastage trigger a latterday 

huzzword: supcrconductivily. 

Ohm's father was an unusual man. He 
was û master-locksmith, weakened by 
tuberculosis but determined to become 
a good mathematician in later life and to 
teach his sons Georg Simon and Martin 
as much as he could, 

Their mother had died in childbirth 
ir [| 799: it would have been her seventh. 
Georg lad previously been taught arith- 
metic more or less coincidentally by a 
curale. : 

After leaving school at 16 he went to 
universily, but spent only three semes- 
lers sludying mathematics, physics and 
philosophy in his home town, Erlangen. 

He deriçed more satisfaction from 
ıhe Six years he then spent working as a 
private tutor in Switzerland. 

Yet shortly after returning to Erlang- 
en in 1811 he submitted a PhD thesis on 
liglıt and colours; betame a university 
leacher and also taught at a small school 
he and his brother had set up. 

He applicd for ather teaching posts 
but was turned down, then worked at a 
new school in Bamberg which unfortu- 
nately soon closed. 1 

in 1817 he wrote his "Basic Outlineş 
of a Suitable Treatment of Geometry as 
a Means of Higher Education," a well- 
nicant and most Ambitious venture in 
eclucation theory, ' 

Ernsl Deuerlein, the historian, de- 
scribed it a5 “a manly atlack on intelleç- 
tual despotism,” bul in practice il made' 
him unpopular, : : 

In the preface Ohm refers tû his fa- 
lher in anîazingly ınaderh terms, saying 
he had been “firmly convinced of lhe in- 
adequacy of conventional leaching as a 
mcuns of enauring human dignity. 

Olimı was soon no longer to fecl at his 
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In addition it will have discussions 
with the bank fur the financing of the 
conversion costs und with lle stnle welc 
fare benefit issocialion about the daily 
haspital und nursing charges. 

While consideration is being given at 
Haus Hiûltenberg as to how the house 
can be kept lo its basic concept without 
the first oGccupunts have 
moved in, men ind wonıcn belwecn 75 
und R3, who are regarded as "eases For 
curc.” 

They will learn 1here. close t0 Kils= 
sels famous Hercules monument, how 
to live their lives apguin. This includes 
the routine things of life such as doing 
ihe housework ind sweeping up the 
pavement in ronl of ihe house. 

Whit pleases ihe senior cilizens has 
indignation among others, 
Looking at an elderly person sweeping 
lhe pavement a pedestriun recenlly sini: 
“So they let fhe old people do all the 


work.” Anne Rierfel 


(Fronkfur les Ruulscluuı, | I Muirclı | PRY} 


Ohmı bicentenary 


Gontinued from pags 12 


conductivity, which is the reciprocal of 
rFEosislce, is Known dts (he niho. 


Thirty yceurs limer lhe alliuck on Ohm's 


resistunce was carricd Out in un cntirely 
different minncr. 


In IYI a Dutch physicist, 1leikd Kan- 


erlingh Onnces, discovered superronmluc- 
lvity, u meuns of lransporling vlcelric cur- 


tent wih FESS or loss. 

Onnes. who wis awarded the 1%13 
Nobel Prize Tor physics, ıoled that the 
rexislance ol PUC NWTCUFY VANISHCS oU i 
tEMIMUTT Ol ihowıl -370° OC, bul that 
hin coc is oll ol ven by wak nen 
bu lehl n hE vtcIHHy. 


Not until IYI, when supercunduc- 


tors Mal of miteriils hit wılhytcnul 
puwerlul aight [iclls wer deve- 
looped. did supciconductvly become iı 
priclicil propailinn. 

1 hc further the tcniperilurc dil which 
Tesi vanished was from iabsulule 
zulu, ur “2371.13 C. Ihe more praclic- 
iblC supUrcénduClurs hcciınic. 

ECighueen, kuicr 23, degrces above 
zure were an Advincc hil pived Lhe 
wûy 1o high-tech developments such its 
nuclcir spin Ilomographs Mn nmalicinc, 
power slation pencraltors and magıetic 
particle acceleriutors. 

There is nw an iniermiionad rush l0 


apply for paulenls und develop promis- 


ing rew applicutiuns in metrolugy, in- 
formation ind energy technulogy.’ 

IL îs a challenge that musl he met by 
tlhe combined cfforls OF tt triad consist- 
ing of rescurch, industry and the slate. 

In 198G Karl Alexander Müller ind 
Gvcorg Bednorz cume up with a fundumcn- 
tal improvemcent thil enrncd (hem tou il 


Nobel Prize: supercenductivity using ‘un 


oxilç ceramic substance including copper, 
lunthan, barium’ and oxygen, with an oper- 
alional temperuMure of between 30C" and 
4(J" C abovb ahsolute zero. 


ı culbacks, 


caused 
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Shared flats for the aged are a home 
and not just an institution 


In this way many dims are ucliiecved: 
ihe elderly people have meaningful 
(things to do and {he proceeds fronı the 
coffee and cakes come in useful. 

Furtherniore the caf guarantees that 
all the people in ihe. house are constant- 
ly in touch with (he oulside world. 

The palh Rainer Küh! and his society 
have taken is u difficult one, For in- 
stitnce, the Finances for (he muaintcnance 
vf the house are NOL Ye assured, 

“"Huus Tiüttenberg" costs precisely 
DMA7,500 per month, including the 
cusis for tight staff members. 

The ‘rate for cure for onc day ix 
DMY2.30 per uccupant. Officials re- 
sponsible. however,  ounly allow 
DMRG.SO for a persun’'in the house for 
short-periad care, 

The sulle welfare benefit assocition 
in Hesse, the organisulion respansihlc 
for approving (higher) daily rales for 
care, regards the Haus FHiienberg pro- 
ject us basically a praiseworthy venture, 
lt some tspecls mrt regarded with 
scepticism. 

The welfare associulion is HOL {00 
happy with the location ~— on the uut- 
skirts of the city wilh no shops nearby. 

I is also worricd aboul occu pitts 
who dre in hedd ol care ur whoa will be in 
nC of care ut sumıc time, Wil they 
cventually bc “piled? into the rudi- 
toni oll peuples home? 

Roıner Kiihl seus this differemly. He 
si id Û would be aurol ts kecp old 
pupil away lium a hoi uy bo push 
Ihen inte one at iı kıter alt. 

Fle sald thal clderly people who 
teeded it lot of care should remiun in 
ihe house und be curl for there — by 
ile other people in ihc house anl by 
trained stiff laken ûn. 

Officials live put up resislanevr to lhc 
project on financial grauncls. The inn- 
ing unl building control Jepitrtnrent wild 
not laleriùle curtains in (he entrance holt 
or carpets un the Foor in he rooms. 

They havc in mind fire preciulions 
when they want to have slerile, polished 
floors and tiled walls us is traditibniıl in 
au homie. 

Officinls from the hceaftth depùariment 
are dlşo up in arms and quote nuional 
contagious dliscases legisltion when 
there is mention of oor carpets. 

Kühl calculates tht the insiullaiion 
of Tire-proof doqrs, changing from Floor 
carpclts t0 “hygenic" Floor covering, 
constructing a second stztirwcll und 
uther alterations, would swallow up 
DM2 54,0100. 

This is û lut of money for micusures 
whieh are made necessury hy oll rules 
and which would hiirm the cosy, com- 
fortublc utmosphere of the house. 

But Kühl's socikty is not prepared l0 


Pers 


haps dying person, who is probably 
close to being legally declared incapaci- 
tated in any event. This loss of identity 
can be degrading. 

This can he care which perhaps robs 
ıhosc being cared for of their sense of 
independence; it makes them feel incap- 
able and being unwanlcd. 

More than a year ago Kiühl look cel- 
derly people from "his home” nnd inlro- 
duced them into a day-time conimunily 
group he had set up İn (he country, 

That these elderly people could for a 
few hours look after themselves his giv. 
en them a great deal of pleusure and of 
ficials something le think about. 

Sons and daughters were suddenly 
confronted with the fact thal (heir aged 
mother wus suddenly active aguin, that 
she looked ufler vegetables and fruit in 
the garden tgauin and was once mort tlc- 
tive in the kitchen. 

The project in the country had Io 
come l0 an entl after nine months for 
lack of fumis. But Kh was nut distur 
raged; he bought an old hotel on the 
outskirts of Kussel for his communal liv- 
ing pruject — "Haus Hittenherg,.”. 

He wants lo prove there that people 
who had been certified as hing in necel 
uf Cafe. dil ut bive ls bind Op nce - 
sarily in ı home. 

Kiühl's "Haus Hiittenhcrg" has uc- 
comntotluion for 24 men tnd wonmun, 
split up into six community groups. Six- 
teen senior cilizens have ulrcaudy moved 
in, 

But they will not be there for long. As 
ihe finûanciul position has not been clari- 
fied, the home mus be reduced 10 
shorl-perivd care, for ecxumple the carc 
of people who have had a stroke. 

But the idea, whiclt was originally de- 
vised for long-term beccupants ùf the 
house, is still useful For shorl-period 
cart. [ 

Every group has six rooms, a kitchen, 
a common room und a budget with 
which food can be purchased, hy the cl- 
derly people (hemselves as far as is pas- 
sible. 

Ali the oecupants can within reason 
do whut they are used to doing, even gO- 
‘ing as far ads cooking their favourite 


اا 


H; was 67 when he went into u nurs- 
ing hame for the elderly. He had 
delusions, the result of his carlier expe- 
riences in a concentration cunp. 

He felt as if he were in prison in the 


home, To allay this the male nurses took - 


him out with them into the nearby town 
as often as possible. 

When he began to drink and eventu- 
ally made a nuisance of himself to the 
other members of the home he wis 
transferred to û psychiatric clinic. 

Eighl weeks later he was returned 10 
the home and since then he has been un- 
der medical care thretc times, 

Frau M. was §I when, after a frac- 
‘tured thigh, she was transferred dircctly 
from the hospital to un ould peuples 
honıe. She cried a greal deal, She missed 
her familiar surroundings. 

After a course of massage and excr- 
cisvs she was soon agiin ahlê to walk 
alone. When she bêgan talking about g£o- 
ing back to her home she was advised 
against doing so. In fact her daughter 
had given up the old lady's apartment 
some time previously. 

Frau M. was obliged to remain in the 
home. She was sem to occupational 
therapy but she went downhill, mentally 
and physically. 

One day she Icft the home and was 
knocked down by a cur as she (ricd to 
cross the rand, În huspital she died of 
her injuries. 

These are two of the many cases 
sih induced Rainer Kûl, 44, Tum 
Kassel tu sct up a society for a conımu- 
nal living project far clderly people, 
either physically sick ur mentally dis- 
turhed. 

In the project clderly people are nol 
only cared for in the normal sense PUL 
given help to help themselves. 

They live together in groups, order 
lhcir own lives and perhaps al some 
puinlt in time show that (hey can luok iif- 
ter themselves at home again. They are 
not as helpless as some people would 
like to think. 

The project is a new venture for Kas- 
sel. Similar projects have been intru- 
duccd in Berlin, Bielefeld and Diüissel- 
dorf, however. 

There are about 400,000 clderly peo- 
ple living in homes ai present, and many 
of them, if they were allowed, could re- 
main in thelr familiar’ surroundings. 

‘Instead they live in a home, because 
they suffer ‘from depression, for ecxam- 
ple, as do more than a third of the peo- 
ple over 70. 1 


, . Kühl said that one out of thiree of 
` these elderly HoliuaalnsastoMaz:. ` 


munity or’ ai "hog ‘WI 


" therapcutic:care. 
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Marketing the 
message 
by telephone 


hirty three parishes in Hamby a 

involved in a campaign to remik 
Christian fellowship. Û is an ecurmtt: 
project involving the Evangelical, Cal 
ind free churcles., 

In four weeks, volumcer workers k 
telephoned about 100,000 people is 
urbs from the inner city to Fuhlsbitd! 
the north. Telephone munthers are 
frum the telephone book. 

The cuordinator of "New Beginnin;’ 
Christians Invite Yau to u Talk,” Gert’ 
Kûhıulein: “În the first phase, we ringF 
ple up anl ask if they woull like {u fu 
ds û present one of our paperback hs 
We hate hiul 4541NM copies oul ib: 
pecially pruluced Tor the prujtet, lnl 
second phase, we ring up iain all Mr 
who did order iû book anl invite (hemt 
talk. The third andl [inil phase compre 
lhe talks themselves." 

The lea for this variation un teleple 
mitrketing cume frum Switzerland 
Finland. ‘Two pilot projects were the 
riecl oH, one in a FHmburg suburb anl 
other in Erlangen, after which lhe E# 
gelical parish of Alt Ilamburg (Old kî 
burg) Felt itself equipped lur the bige 
pii. 

Bul there was û problem: ihe # 
Christian churches hud tO he won î 
the idett, 

Cuordinitor Köhnlein ıalks. abe ® 
dungers ol the project: "Sometint" 
have to put the brakes on Our vol 
workers when they clevelop a missin 
zonl. They can only ask people I% 
would he prepared to inke parl ina 
the offer iş rejected, our worker.mus# 
the conversation straight away and اف‎ 
one under pressure." '. .. , 

Although the Evangelical C} 
lost 10,000 members u your i 
since 1974, {he project was 


THE GERNIAN TRIBUNE 


Predecessor Hans Maier had a differ- 
ent approach. After (he jubilee play of 
1984, he and the casl went to Ronıd IO 
visit the Pope and to give thanks for the 
greatest commercial success the village 
had had. The take was 37 million marks, 
19 million of which was paid to the casl 
as compensation for’ loss of Wilges. 

The world must have collapsed for 
those who have taken part over the de- 
cades and who have been resisting 
change. The first to find his vaice aller 
the choice of cast was a former Jesus 
Christ (twice), Rudi Zwink, who found 
the decision “humiliating,” Penstoner 
Martin Mangold (65) observed tartly af- 
ter he rejected the chancc of plnying 
Herod, that "J am not an extra.” 

Among the departures from (he play 
were a Phariseec, a priest, a merchant 
and three “friends of the Lord." All had 
called for Stückl to be votccl out of of- 
fice even though he had nominated 
them all for their roles. : 

It has for @ long time no longer the 
matter of fulfilling a vow or the honour 
of taking part, only on the best role with 
the most prestige, in the opinion of 
Manuela Diezinger. 

She is one of the progressive women 
of Oberammergau who is now waiting 
for a decision from a high court over 
whether or not the Play regulations lay- 
ing down age and marital stars of ac- 
tors and actresses offends the Gernian 
conslit ution, Basic law. 

The rumpus around and behind thu 
wings and backstage may have been po- 
ing on for SO yeurs, But alrcady, more 
than 250,000 of (he 4U4,00U tickets for 
the %6 all-day performances [rum 20 
Mûy 1990 have been sold world-wide 

dnd the presence af half a millan visi=- 
tors is as certain as (he word "Anuen™ 
will be spoken from the pulpit, 

Argument, İl appears, ix good for bu- 
INES: Karl Stankicwi: 

{Kûlner-Studl Anzrigeı. 
Culogne, 21 March IH) 
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Oberammergau to star a married 
Virgin Mary next year 


including a former clirector and a one-lime 
Christ, Anton Preisinger, and an 8§88-year- 
old called Melchior Breitsamer who 
Stiick! wanted to play Peter, instigaled a 
mail-shot cianıpaign "to avoid any enor- 
mous harm" that might be caused. 

Of the 4,800 pcople in Oberammer- 
gau, l,I12 signed a petition against 
Stückl. {H-feeling around the, tables of 
the town's pubs and iı the letters-io- 
the-editor columns grew .in protest at 
the interpretation Stückl was giving to 
parts of the text. 

But it hasn't been all black for lıim: 
80 younger people went on a candle- 
light march through the town to the 
town hall ir his support. 

The opposing groups lıave been trying 
lo blame each other for a fire in a haystack 
which has so far not been explained. 

And then came lhe spectacular vote 
on 1| March: a 36-year-old mother of 
two children was chosen to play Mary 
(unlil now, the mother has always been 
younger than the son). 

As prologue speaker (“AII who are unit- 
cd in love around the Saviour are wel- 
come“) tlhe committee has even chosen a 
Protestant. and one that does not even 
come from Oberanımergau. And the part 
of Juhn is lo be played by a 17 year old. 
There were inımediate mocking references 
to û Bihlical kindergarten. 

ln April, Stückl wants 10 go 1o. of all 
places, Israel, where most of the critic- 
ism of the Passion Play las emanated 
from. His aim ik to get‘ a hit of first-hancl 
low-duwn, a spiritudl experience is pre- 
pParation. He wants to see people, lo set 
places ancl to Inok at landscapes. 


Clergymen’s marriages fail to 
. live up to expectations 


thal whoever saw marriage As part of the 
obligation of office cremed the problem. 

This was not only because the inleresl 

of {hc parish was too much for the min= 
isters' marriage but because the denminntd 
for a model minister leading a moral ex- 
istence led lo hypocrisy in alUempls 10 
present lhe parish with a holy-world in- 
gC, . : 
. The-penal code of the church in causes 
of broken marriages, described as he- 
longing ta the Middle Ages, was becon- 
ing a more and more inapproprite de- 
vice, said delegates, 

It was generally agrced that the parish 
better understood than the church.that 
if problems in a marriage were (o be 
overcome, sometimes doorş hacl to be 


M™” marriages of ministers of reli- 
gion disintegrate in the no-mans 
land lying belween what is ideal and 
what is possible, According to church 
stalistics, almost a third of Evangelical 
Church ministers’ marriages break Up. 
In every second case, the break-up is 
wanted by the wife. 

Ministers, psychologists ancl teachers 
of religion discussed the theme at the 
Evangelical Academy in Arnoldshain, 
in the Taunus. The central point was not 
jusl the sixth conımandment, thou shalt 
not commit adultery: much more im- 
portant was the apparent helplessness 
of the church leadership in being able 
adequately to express themselves about 
the broken marriages of its ministers. 

It is no longer a taboo theme: minis- 


An Oberammergau (radition .has been 
broken: far (he frst (imc in 350 years, 
tlhe Passion Play will be shown uex( year 
wilh a marricd woman in the role qf 
Mary, The 26-ınember coınmitce voted 
for Ile 36-year-old mother of (wo. with- 
out walting for a special clearance, Unlil 
now, only unmarried women under. 35 


were ııllowed to take part, Elisabeth Pe- 


tre, thc 1990 Nfary, hopes her selection 
will mean a breaking down of barrlers 
against women İn lhe staging of {lıc Pas: 
sion Play. But it is parl of wider change 
which is belng fiercely resisted, Karl 
Stunkiewitz reports here on he continu- 
ing rumpus at Obernmmergnu for the 
Kûlner-Siadlt Anzelger, the Cologne daily. 


he mayor of Oberammergau, the 

village in Bavariiı where the Passion 
Play is perform every 10 years, aP- 
peuled for calm after the 36 main actors 
for the next performance nex! year had 
been secretly chosen and {heir names 
published. 

But il was not to he. Eight of the ınen 
who had alreuly grown heards in pre- 
puralinn protested when they found 
they lul no place. Miare protest is ex- 
pected. 

Even as he was being electecl as the 
play's director, Christian Stick! had an 
idea thal “all hell would breuk loose," 

Every JIO yeurs since rhe text wis 
changed in 196Û from the version drafl- 
edl in the middle nf the 19th century hy 
Josef Alois Daisenberger, there huve 
been outbreaks of wailing and gnishing 
of teeth. The community, and families, 
have heen split into two hostile camps: 
the traditionalists and the reformers, 

The row this time is a bit different. In 
1984, û special extra Passion Play was 
leld to mark the 350th year since the 
comunity was delivered from the 
Plague and agreed, as a thanksgiving, to 
perform the play every decade, 

Far this occasion, the text was again 
altered with the aim of making it less ar- 
tificial and offering a smaller target area 
for Jewish organisations which have 
becn critical over the years. Stückl in- 
tends staying with this new text, which 
has the blessing of the highest church 
authorities, : 

But the 27-year-old director is going 
to have to use sets made in 1930 by Jo- 
haınn Georg Lang, even though a 23- 
year-old painter has spenl a year pre- 
paring new, modern sets. Stückl, who 
has proved himself as a director at the 
Munich Kammerspiel, was voted in and 
confirmed by a local Oberammergau 
committee lo his Passion Play position 
only by a wafer-thin majority, : 

He accepted the job for the sake of 


ص 


: : 10¥ : ‘He has come to thls cancluslon from ', 
peace on carth. But behind the scenes of slammed and plates fly. ing campaign, Nor was it an attempt 0:: 1 


Shortly aflerward lanthun was roc 
placed by yttrium {both are rarc curths] 
in US experimentg, reaching un operur 
tional lem perature of 93° K, while curly 


lust. yenr Japanese resuarch scientists 
ا‎ roaohcd:a temperifurg of 
PK: ا‎ 


They mixcd hismath, an clementwith 


: which Ohm wa» Famillar, in thcir coram- 


ie subsluncexs. We uscd il Lo identify his 


‘law of clectrieal reslslaunce,. a lw thal 
‘has long cecased to encounter the İintel:. 
:lectuul ind . acudemîic rexisfinco: ‘1hal 


. ;bedevilled itiin hisllifetime.’’ ., ° 


Bekar K liiiy Rilajf 


٠ . “(liheinheher Morkur/¢ ‘fifi thd. Well; 
: Ta Hom, 17 Murch, YKY} 


: claim 


dpa.i 
`. tSnurbrlékor Zeitung. û Murch LKR} : : 


let the prajecl drop; ihe society, gnash- 
ing its teeth, intends to fulfH He condi- 
tions imposed by the officials, 


E 
`. aver the years, the traditional bihlicul mar- 


riage hud graduilly changed into a purt 
nership of Iwo independent, HovÎng people, 
but also because “unfaithfujlness (does nol 
necessarily lead to {he destruclion oF a 
marriage," according to Ihe mêcting,. ' 
Church Ieudership shuuld, wished 1he 
ministers al Arnoldshain, take n hancls-of f 


‘upproich to ministers’ privale uclivilies, Dr: 
. Eibuch sald the church should desist fram 


*pitlîng the soul ugujnst he body." 


`` Cohtinued from page. 14,. : 
threatened when ‘a. minister's wife sought 
. to ‘fulfil herself in . thet, fields; outside 


„i ehurch:work, ET 


`. Every chıaige in-values ahd. norms’ of 
:.. matringe was regarded hy the chûrch as an 


: affront. This was, salt Dr Elbuch; why’ 
young . marriégêes dislnteğraied:' ll also, 
` emerged ‘that’ those ministers’ marriuges 
. < that remaincd;lntact oOvor shofUdnd, mnediz. 
` um terms tended to bo'méire durgblo than 


in the past, This was ndt:only becirusc:that, 


is experiencê, in dealing with elderly‘ 
` people,‘ for he has bcen head .of a large 


old people’s nursing home for ten years, 


i During these ten years he has realised 


thal many gûod ihtentionş ‘are just nOt . < 


realised, even,in good:homes: The con-’ 
ditions ate,ipo' restrictive, . 
He sait: We just cannot fulfil many 
Of the requirements ‘which are impart- 
ant for thèir lives, recğuiroments which. 


. Scem-so unimportant ™Thig gives man} 
. Who help the elderly a sense of helpless-,: 
ERS e aS 
f. There ls a loss. of ldentlty" in a home 


with lors nf other, people. The. arrange- 
Mmenis:tanngl be gearcd 1o0 the special 


; Necds of'êvery. old, lonely, sick or per- ` 


members from other churches... 
im 


Köhnlein reports that at half. 
per cent of people called had. reacted ا‎ 
ively and wanted to get a copy ol e 
He. thought that there would be # 
7,000 taking part in the talks, The r 


thê project:he put at about 300,000 i 


It was important: that the. proj. 


strength to life within parishes. Thal: 
happening confirmed one of the 
1:500 voluntary workers, Christel 
the past 14 days, we.in’ the Pê 
really come together. I have mel. 
nice, friendly people. And onit 


1| 


! Claus-Peter Tiemalk 
(Nordwest Zeitung, Oldenburg, 27 Febrr 


phone calls, no ‘one at all.has. beet f 


It was said that in cases where a min- 
ister and. his wife admitted openly.to the 
parish that their marriage was beyond 
repair and the church authorities react- 
ed with their usual penal process, the re- 
sult 'was an .alienation of the parish, 
which didn't Hike seeing its minister.þpunr 
ished, :. . E > 

. But often, the triggering factor in 
marriage problems was the demand that 
a minister must be married before he 
got: a parish.'This requirement: was still 
looked at along traditional lines by the 
church.iA.minister, for ex- ample, could 
not take’ the name. of his wife because 
that was “not common,” The'church felt 
..  ,Qontinued.on page 15:. 


ters’ marriages are as likely to be shaken 
by çrisis as other people's. A young pas- 
tor whose marriage had broken. up 
“quite normally” said. that the church 
leadership. had shown a full under- 
.standing. 0 1 
But, months later, the church's .penal 
system was applied harshly. It happened 
after the minister met another woman 
and it had been put about anonymously 
(hat she was the reason for.ihe dissolu- 
lion’ of the. marriage. This third person 
had caused A wavering in the thurch's 
vlew of the ideal minister. : 
Dr Hannelore Eibach is a Göttingen 
psychology therapist. In ‘her. iviêw, ' a 
third person is always involved, She sald 


this, the biggest stage in-ihe world (a 
cast of 1,700 plus animals), revolt sim 
mers on, 
Stlickl makes no secret of the fact that 
he is linking his efforts to the bolshy. at- 
lilude of young peuple and women. . 
Bishop Franz Schwurzenbéck; of 
Munich, uncler whose wing the Passion 
Play comes, says thal, as always, the ar- 
gumenls are stirring the very soul of the 
village." . a 
Muyar Fend, who as a 28-year-old 
was elecied lo the position as an unbi- 
used peacenaker, has ippealed for so- 
lidarity in order to limit the damage, 
One group of Passion Play veterans 


| هد من ا رر ۷ 


win 


